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"The logic of the situatiQn is inexorable: — If there is a 
God, all things must reveal Him, and all right activities 
and forms of Life must flow from and disclose His presence. 
To seize this Great Truth is to gain the fundamental religious 
conception of the Universe, and of the life of Man in it." 

Hamilton Wright Mabib. 
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life is probation, and the Earth no Goal 
But Starting-Point of Man t " 

Browning. 
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Like hounded slaves, upon the nether shore 
We feared the baying pack, but dreaded more 
The darksome passage, — till the way shone clear 
And He walked with us, Who had passed before. 



CHAPTER I 

THE RIDDLE OF LIFE 



"Could I have sung one song that should survive 
The singer's voice, and in my country's heart 
Find loving echo— evermore a part 
Of all her sweetest memories ; could I give 
One great Thought to the People, that should prove 
The spring of noble action in their hour 
Of darkness, or control their headlong power 
With the firm reins of Justice and of Love ; 
Could I have traced one form that should express 
The sacred mystery that underlies 
All Beauty, and tiirough man's enraptured eyes 
Teach him how beautiful is Holiness, — 
I had not feared thee. But to yield my breath, 
Life's Purpose unfulfilled 1 This is thy sting, O Death 1 " 

Sir Nobl Paton. 

" Up from Earth's Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate. 
And many a Knot unravel'd by the Road ; 
But not the master-knot of Human Fate." 

" There was the Door to which I found no Key : 
There was the Veil through which I might not see : 
Some little Talk awhile of Mb and Thbb 
There was — and then no more of Tbbb and Mb." 

Omar Khayyam. 



CHAPTER I 

THE RIDDLE OF LIFE 

What goes on four feet, on two feet, on threet 
But the more feet it goes on, the weaker it be ? 

This was the perplexing and fateful riddle of J^e . 

fateful 

the Sphinx at Thebes. With these mystic words Riddle 
she was holding the devoted land in the shadow 
of Death. From her seat upon a great rock 
that overhung the highway she propounded 
her riddle to every passer-by. Ignorance of 
its solution involved the forfeit of life, and many 
of the poor Thebans were obliged to pay the 
penalty. 

But deliverance came to Thebes one day 
with the advent of the gallant (Edipus. Coming 
all imknown to his native land and to his ancestral 
kingdom, he learned of the coimtry's sore dis- 
tress, and undertook to be her deliverer. He 
went out to meet the Sphinx ; and receiving 
from her the riddle that had puzzled and imdone 
so many, he straightway saw and declared The 
the answer. For what did it mean but Man, ^f 
who goeth in infancy upon all fours, who stands ^^?^ 
in manhood upon his two feet, and who in old 
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age must needs support himself by the aid of a 
staff I 

The Sphinx, mortified at the victory of the 
crafty (Edipus, cast herself down from the 
rock, and, dying at his feet, was herself the last 
to pay the forfeit of her own fatal riddle. And 
so the land was freed from the scourge of Death 
by the courage and wisdom of (Edipus, her 
own true prince and saviour. 
A Now, the Theban stage is, in miniature, the 
of Life stage of the world. The riddle of the Sphinx 
is, essentially, the very riddle of human life. 
And the answer of (Edipus is only the bare 
annoimcement of the real problem. 

It is Man that is pictured in the mystic words 
of the Sphinx's riddle. But what is Man ? 

In the three-fold form of that ancient riddle 

we have suggested the three questions that go 

to make up the burden of the riddle that is ours : 

— ^This creeping, helpless creature, whence has 

it come ? This mature, aspiring mind, with 

its boundless capacities and yet its countless 

limitations, what does it here ? This dismasted, 

rudderless hulk, whither is it drifting ? 

The The dark shadow of the Sphinx falls athwart 

of SSe tiie path of our going. The haunting questions 

Sphinx Qf life throw their deadly chill upon the heart 

of the questioner. 
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" I am : how little more I know 1 
Whence came I ? Whither do I go ? 
A centred self, which feels and is ; 
A cry between the silences ; 
A shadow — birth of clouds at strife 
With sunshine on the hills of Life : 
A shaft from Nature's quiver cast 
Into the Future from the Past : 
Between the cradle and the shroud 
A meteor's flight from cloud to cloud I 
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The darkness of the Past, the uncertainty of 
the Future, the mystery of the Present, — ^what 
answer shall read for us the riddle of it all ? 
What answer shall Ughten the burden of our 
sorrow and pain ? What answer shall explain 
even the present mystery of inharmonious pro- 
portions and of tragic incompleteness ? 

What is the motive and purpose of the Play ? The 
Is man a self-determining actor, or only a mere of tSe 
puppet in other hands that direct his movements World 
from behind the scenes ? Is the Play with its 
tragedy as well as comedy designed only for the 
amusement of the gods ? Or do they pity the 
sorrows that they see but cannot help ? Or can 
it be that they are blind and deaf to the needs 
and cries of Man ? 

Whatever one's worldly philosophy of Ufe 
may be, these questions are sure to rise in one 
form or another. And the answer is bound 
to be that while the Play may be shot here and 
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The there with touches of comedy, yet it is tragedy 
^^Note ^^^ ™1^ ^^ piece as a whole ; and it is so in 
the case of everyone, whatever the part be that 
he is playing, whether hero, or villain, or clown. 
For there are the common sorrows of the virtuous 
and of the vicious, of the rich and of the poor ; 
there is the universal unhappiness of every rank 
and condition of men from the prince to the 
peasant. Place and position cannot give peace 
of mind, nor can any hidden life be free from 
the biting tooth of care. 

In the quiet of the soul, as it looks out with 
sad eyes upon the tragedy of life, there is a voice 
that ever keeps singing in a minor key the sad 
refrain : — 

" Thou art so steeped in misery. 
Surely 'twere better not to be I " 

The And there are many various voices to join in 
of Pessi- the doleful chorus, from the professional fool 
to the worldly-wise man. Shakespeare, that 
true artist of the soul, in the creation of his 
life-like characters, was wont to make the fool, 
in his moralisings, one of the saddest as well 
as wisest of his players. The man whose 
part it is to make others laugh and forget the 
tragedy of Ufe, cannot shake his own soul clear, 
with all his raillery, of the burden of it all. In 
his eye it is the other actors on the stage that 
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are fools. From his point of view the whole 

play is one long jest. And for this very reason 

his soul is full of a " most humorous sadness." 

It is inevitable that beneath his shows of mirth 

he should have the heart of a pessimist. " In 

their serious hours," recently declared an expert 

and widely known critic of men and of books, 

" all humorists ... are tragically serious." And 

not only is the cynic heard to declare that " youth 

is a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret," 

but the verdict of the epicurean, once he has 

run the whole gamut of the " Pleasures of the 

passing day " and found not satisfaction but 

satiety, is equally pessimistic : — " All is vanity 

and vexation of spirit." 

Nor can worldly success in the following of Worldly 

Success 
any line of action, however high it may carry 

one on " the thorny road that leads through 
toil and hate to Fame," deliver from the haxmting 
sense of the emptiness of Ufe. That very success- 
ful man-of-affairs, the empire-builder, Bismarck, 
is said to have declared to some intimate Mends 
at Friedrichsruhe that he had seldom been a 
happy man. " If I reckon up the rare minutes 
of real happiness in my life, I do not believe 
they would make twenty-four hours in all." 
Cecil Rhodes, after greatly changing the map 
of a huge continent, fell on his last sleep, lamenting 
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the incompleteness of his life in the dying words, — 
" So much to do, so little done ! " 
And this that is true of the man of affairs is 
Literary true also of the one whose achievements lie in 

Achieve- 
ment the realm of fancy. The youthful author of 

Pauline, with the prophetic spirit of the true 

poet, forecasts the verdict that would be his who 

might live to complete the work that was given 

him to do — " And when all's done, how vain 

seems e'en success 1 " 

The And so the withering in the bud of a Chatterton 

Column and of a Keats, of Milton's Edward King and of 

Tennyson's Arthur Hallam, of Prince Jonathan 

and of King Josiah, must cause the question to 

rise again and again, " Is it true indeed that the 

divinely favoured ones die young because the 

gods love them, and in their tender pity remove 

them from the thorny way ? Have the gods 

no place here for those they dearly love ? And 

have the gods no pit3dng love for those who must 

drag out the increasing burden of a long and 

weary life ? And is this their penance who have 

failed to provoke the divine favour ? " 

Why, then, should we cling to life as we do ? 

The Why not listen to old Despair as he preaches 

GospJ^S the grim gospel of the bare bodkin ? — 

]5eath 

** For what hath life that may it loved make, 
And gives not rather cause it to forsake ? 
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Feare, sickness, age, losse, labour, sorrow, strife, 
Paine, hunger, cold that makes the heart to quake ; 
And ever fickle Fortune rageth rife ; 
All which and thousands moe do make a loathsome life 1 " 

And yet, we pause at the threshold of this 
gruesome house of refuge. For what if that The 
which we call Death were not the end of all ! ooubt^ 
What if it should prove to be but an incident 
on the way of never ending Ufe ! Our life is a 
vapour — ^it appeareth for a httle time and then 
vanisheth away. The vapour vanisheth, but 
it is not annihilated— it has only changed from 
one state to another. And this that is true of 
the vapour, this persistence in being, is true of 
the whole material xmiverse. Science declares. 
Matter is indestructible. If this, then, be true 
of the material body of man, if this be true of 
the servant, what of the lord ? What of that 
which uses the body as its servant ? What 
about the soul ? 

" Nought we know dies ! " declared the poet 
who lamented the passing of Adonais ; and then 
the question rose : — 

" Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ? " 

But the question, and the answer that the 
question impUes, is as old as Socrates who raised 
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The and answered the question for Cebes — ^is as old 
and the ^ ^^ tabernacle of flesh that first housed a mortal 
S^ spirit; and yet it is a question that is clothed 
with immortal youth, for it comes with the fresh- 
ness of originality to the troubled spirit of each 
succeeding generation. 

It comes with the coming of Death. When 

Death has come, we know that the body must 

be abandoned to the cruel mercies of its countless 

natural enemies. What about the soul ? Can 

we be sure that that which we do not ever see 

The will inevitably pass beyond the reach of its 

cowed P^c^su: enemies, or at the least vanish into 

^"™* nothingness, when that which we do see does 

not ? 

Once Death has won his cruel victory over 
the body, we know the horrible indignities with 
which he celebrates his triumph over " imperious 
Csesar " as well as over the meanest slave. But 
does the soul escape ? Or are there plagues for 
the soul as well as for the body ? For centuries 
the cry of the shade of Achilles has been ringing 
in the ears of the world of living men : — 

" Rather I'd choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread. 
Than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead." 

A living dog is better than a dead lion. Is it 
not better then " to bear the ills we have than 
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fly to others that we know not of ? " In Ljrtton's 
graphic picture, in The Last Days of Pompeii, 
of the ghastly old crone on the crater of Vesuvius, 
we have it given as a reason why she should still The 
cling. to her miserable existence, that even if^E^ 
she had nothing left to Uve for, she did not 
know what horrors there might be awaiting her 
in some future state of being ! 

Must our philosophy of life, then, be a dogged 
submission to the powers that make for our 
unhappiness ? Must the source of it he in the 
feeling that things might be, after all, much 
worse than they are ? Is a change for the 
worse the only change possible ? Or can there The 
be another explanation that will smooth the Revolt^ 
roughness of the way, that will compensate fofp^j. 
the losses and show a gain to match them ? Can mian 
there be a revelation that will Ughten the darkness 
and fill out the incompleteness of life ; that will 
teach us beyond the need of further teaching 
the answer to the question, — ^What is Man ? 

Who shall open the way for us into the heart 
of this riddle ? Who shall deUver us from the 
hard necessity of paying the forfeit of Death, 
which is ever the haunting Nemesis of ignorance ? 

Is it not manifest that our deliverance can 
come only with one by whose answer to the 
riddle Death himself shall be destroyed ? 

B 
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And so, with this insistent question on his lips, 

Man has waited in the shadow, trembUng with fear 

of his ancient foe, and has longed for the advent 

of a greater than CEdipus, for the coming to the 

land of a Prince and a Saviour of his kind. . Who 

The is he that shall deUver man from the curse of 

of 1^ ignorance and of death by revealing to him 

'^'^^^ the mystery of his life, with the origin from which 

SaTionrit is sprung, and the destiny toward which it is 

moving? 



CHAPTER II 

A GREATER THAN CEDIPUS 



" Nothing this world unriddles, but the next 1 " 

Young. 



From mom to eve tiiey struggled — Uie and Death. 
At first it seemed to me that they in mirth 
Contended, and as foes of equal worth, 
So firm their feet, so undisturbed their breath. 
But when the sharp red Sun cut through its sheath 
Of Western clouds, I saw the brown arms' girth 
Tighten and bear that radiant form to Earth, 
And suddenly both fell upon the heath. 
And then the wonder came — for when I fled 
To where those great Antagonists down fell 
I could not find the body that I sought. 
And where and when it went I could not tell. 
One only form was left of those who fought. 
The long dark form of Death — and it was dead ! " 

Cosmo Monkhousb. 

Wherefore did I contrive for thee that ear 
Hungry for music, and direct thine eye 
To where I hold a seven-stringed instrument, 
Unless I meant tiiee to beseech me play ? " 

Browning. 
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CHAPTER II 

A GREATER THAN (EDIPUS 

Any great picture in order to be understood 
must be seen as a whole : it must be viewed The 
from a distance, and must stand in the proper ^T^ 
light. And so it is with life. If our vision "^^*"'® 
is bounded by the horizon of time, then will 
our life appear to be a tragedy of failure. If 
man attains to his highest destiny in this world, 
then is he the sport of his own foolish hopes and 
empty dreams ; for he had foxmd that this life 
was all too short for the work he would fain do, 
and he had dreamed of another that would set 
no limits upon his powers of achievement. What 
he needs is a vantage-point and an outlook. 

An ancient philosopher once said, " Give me 
a place to rest my feet upon, and I can move the 
world ! " It is such a demand as this that the 
philosophy of life is ever making — a vantage- 
ground from which outlook may be had upon the 
past and future as well as over the field of the The 
present. And it is this that religion offers us. ^^""^®" 
What religion seeks to do is to give us the vision R«li«»<» 

Si 
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of our life as it is seen in the light of eternity ; 
and to niake us hear the call of duty as it comes 
from the Eternal. 

The several religious systems of the world 
stand for the attempts that men have made, 
following " the leading and the Ught " that they 
had, to see their human earthly life from the 
other-worldly point of view — ^in the Ught of what 
they beheved to be the desire and purpose of 
their God, or of their gods, concerning that life. 

Many voices have spoken in the name of the 

Eternal, with more or less conviction and with 

more or less persuasiveness. The power and 

effectiveness of the message have depended 

largely on the clearness of the vision and the 

authority of the voice. 

The But there is One among them all whose voice 

nm^of makes that of every other seem but as a distant 

^^^ echo of His own. When He shines forth as the 

Sim, it is from Him that the brightest other 

Ught seems to have borrowed its radiance. In 

this xmique Son of Man we see man in the Ught 

of the Eternal Ideal, we see man revealed in his 

origin, in his ideal Ufe and in his destiny. 

Jesus of Nazareth was no fabled hero, sprung 
fuU-armed from Jove. He was formed from 
the dust of the ground and at the same time 
was instinct with the Ufe of the Eternal, — Son 
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of Maxy, Son of Man, Son of God. He was one 
of many teachers, one of many saviours ; but 
in a way that was all His own He was indeed the 
Teacher sent from God. He was alone the Saviour 
of Humanity. 

In His message there is the note of personal 
authority that is heard in no other human voice. 
Others had said, as He said, " Follow righteous- The 
ness, follow holiness — and ye shall find peace " ; the Trath 
but He alone has said, " Follow Me : and ye shall ^^**"* 
find righteousness, holiness, peace " ! Others 
had revealed aspects of the truth ; but He de- 
clared, " I am the Truth " ! Others had pointed 
out the paths in which rest might be found ; 
but He claimed that those paths led to Him — 
that it was in Him that rest was to be found : — 
" Come unto Me, and / will give you rest " ! 

He was not the first to say, " BeUeve in good, 
in justice, truth," but He was alone in saying 

" Believe in Me 
Who lived and died, yet essentially 
Am Lord of Life." 

The nature of His pecuUar relationship to 
humanity is foreshadowed in that mysterious 
passage in His Ufe story that the biographers The 
speak of as the Temptation by the Devil in the hI^bl^ 
Wilderness. To realise its significance we i^^tlyv^,. 
remember that it followed inmiediately upon nest 
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His Baptism when that Voice was heard from 
The Heaven which said, " This is my Beloved Son 

Bdoved 

Soo in whom I am well pleased ! " And along with 
that declaration of His Divine Sonship it is to be 
remembered that one essential element in the 
mystery of Godliness which His human life 
presents is the reality of the limitations of His 
human condition. His life on earth was the life 
of a perfectly normal babe and youth and man. 
In His development He grew not only in stature 
but also in wisdom ; for His knowledge of the 
world had to come to Him by the ordinary human 
methods of observation and reflection, and what 
He knew of duty and of God He learned by the 
study of God's will in His written word and by 
listening to God's voice within His heart. 

Throughout a period of thirty years, a genera- 
tion of human life, He fulfilled all righteousness as 
a man among men and in the sight of God. But 
He had also come to know what constituted 
The the qualifications for the Messiahship. And in 
His own sinless heart He knew Himself to be 
possessed of these qualifications. The Tempta- 
tion was a putting Him to the proof. 

" If thou be the Son of God " — the echo of 
that Voice from Heaven is still ringing in His 
ears — " command that these stones be made 
bread." The Temptation was based on His own 
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present need — ^but it meant more than that : 
the basal need of humanity was the need of The Need 
bread, and He heard the call to be the Saviour vidcr 
of humanity. 

The second phase of the Temptation had 
respect to the passionate longing of the Jewish The 
heart for a king of the ancient line, a true son of a King 
David, who would not only rule in Israel but 
subdue the nations under him. 

The third phase had reference to the religious 
passion of the Jewish national Ufe, as witnessed 
in the temple and the priestly order ; the people 
as represented by the priests were waiting for 
the appearing of a great High Priest from Heaven, The 
who should be at once the Saviour of the people, ^ priwt 
the King of the nation and the Head of the Church. 

The Temptation of Christ was to take the royal The 
road to the hearts of the people, and of the rulers R^d 
and of the priests — to feed the hungry by miracles, 
to subdue the enemies of God by the weapons 
of carnal warfare and to capture the worship 
of the priests by the revelation of His heavenly 
glory. 

But that was not the way the true prophet 
of God had ever walked — that was not the way 
which His own feet must take. 

The people were to be saved, not by bread, 
but by the Word of God. His mission was to 
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The dispense, not the loaves and fishes, but the Bread 
^IZ of Life. He was come to them as a prophet 
•^frorn God. 

phet 

The kingdom of David was to be re-estabUshed, 
not as another kingdom among the kingdoms 
The of the earth, but as a kingdom of another nature 
King and spirit altogether, a spiritual kingdom in the 
midst of men and yet xmseen of them, until their 
hearts should open to the love of righteousness 
and of peace. 

The Church was to be revived, not by His 
identifying Himself with its present leaders and 
taking His place among them as their Master- 
Leader, but by His revealing Himself as the 
The True High Priest of the Truth ; and judgment was 
to begin at the House of God. Those who were 
of the truth would hear His voice; but the 
others. He knew, would set themselves against 
Him as the Enemy of the Church. 

The three-fold temptation was directed against 
His three-fold function as Prophet, King and 
Priest. But He was to manifest Himself in 
another way than that of the world. The way 
of the Spirit's leading was the hard way that the 
messengers of God had ever known — the way 
of unpopularity with the short-sighted people, 
the way of discord with the worldly-minded 
rulers, and the way of conflict with the proud 
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hard hearts of the spiritual leaders. It was the !?»? Way 

^ ofthe 

way of the Cross. It was the way of the Son Cross 
of Man, emptied of His divine glory and power. 
It was to be of a piece with His birth in a stable, 
and His early life of poverty and toil in the home 
and workshop of a village carpenter. It was 
to be a career that would know hardship and 
affliction and reproach. A homeless wanderer 
while He Uved through those last earthly years 
of His life. He would be sold at the last at a slave's 
valuation. He would be given a slave's death, 
and His poor broken body would be laid in a 
borrowed grave. 

This was the way that opened out before the 
feet of the Servant of Humanity and of God. 
To His human heart that other way appealed ; 
but this was the way that He must take, this 
lowly way, leading down into the gloomy dark- 
ness of Pain, and Reproach, and Death. And 
this was the way upon which He voluntarily 
entered that day when He left the wilderness 
and returned in the power of the Spirit into 
Galilee. And He walked it to the bitter end. To the 

Last 

leaving with His last step the marks of a bloody step 
footprint upon a Roman cross. 

From the throne of the Lord Jesus Christ 
there comes to-day such a Voice as He Himself 
heard at the entry of His great career, a call 
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to those who would follow Him to take up the 
cross and enter on the way ; a call that carries 
with it a promise of great things to them who will 
obey the voice and follow in His steps. That 
call comes to man in the midst of life's incessant 
turmoil, as he meets with the things that are to 
be fought against, the sin and the sorrow, the toil 
and the pain. Borne up and down as he is by 
" the howling senses' ebb and flow," there comes 
The Call to him the call to play the hero, and there comes 
^^the promise of the hero's reward. "To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with Me in 
My throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with My Father in His throne." 

It is from the throne that the call and the pro- 
mise come. And we are cheered by the promise, 
revealing to us, as it does, the meaning of the 
way of the cross to which we are called. For 
now as we look back to Jesus of Nazareth moving 
among men, teaching, rebuking, comforting them 
as they had need, and at last d5dng as a witness 
to the truth of all that He had declared, we come 
to realize that mighty as He was in His life 
and teaching. He was even mightier in His death 
and in the influence of His cross. In His shadow 
The as He moved through Judaea and Galilee many 
of tiSc ^^^^ healed. But the shadow from His cross 
^"**» is the shadow of a Titan that stretches from sea to 
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sea, and from pole to pole. And to this even 
Pilate gave imconscious testimony when he wrote 
His " accusation " and aiB&xed it to His cross. 
He was crucified because He had told the truth 
— He was the King of the Jews, the royal Son 
of David. This declaration was published to the 
world in the three tongues, Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. And it was indeed a universal declara- 
tion that was thus made to mankind. The 
Romans had deified the conception of power ; Power, 
the Greeks the conception of wisdom ; while to and ^" 
the Hebrew, holiness was the fimdamental idea Holiness 
in the conception of the Deity. In the eyes 
of the Roman, the Greek and the Hebrew, power, 
wisdom and holiness were anywhere but on that 
Roman cross. The crucifixion was the death- 
blow to the claims of Jesus. But what is the 
verdict of the centuries as to the power, wisdom 
and holiness of Him who breathed out His human 
life upon that cross of shame ? 

What is the verdict of History as to Jesus of ^, 
Nazareth who died at thirty-three, after a public 
career of three short years ? 

Has He not so written Himself down on the The 
page of human history that He is now its great History 
central X^'act ? How explain this, that for the 
world of to-day an event is marked in time by 
its relation to the Event of Christ, if He Himself 
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is to be ¥nitten down as failure ? Is it not true 
that almost all the leading nations of the world 
call themselves by His name ? In the social, 
political, national and international life of these 
latter centmies, do not His name and His in- 
fluence stand for all that is best ? The greatest 
minds acknowledge His surpassing greatness. 
The noblest characters bear witness to the trans- 
forming influence of the power that is His, over 
the lives of those that devote themselves to His 
love and service. 
Notable Napoleon once said to a company of his friends : 
to c£^ " Gentlemen, I am an understander of men. 
Well, He was no mere man ! " And this was 
the serious testimony of Charles Lamb to a num- 
ber of his boon companions: "If Shakespeare 
were to enter this room, we should rise to our 
feet. But if Jesus Christ were to enter, we should 
all instinctively kneel." And even John Morley 
is constrained to declare that, in estimating the 
life and work of his hero, Gladstone, the 
" Biographic clue " was his devotion from his 
earliest years to the religion of Jesus Christ I 
It was this, indeed, that made it possible for 
him to show "how great a thing the life of a 
man may be made." 

The burden of the mystery of our riddle rests 
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upon both the mind and the heart of man. The 
mind has its speculative questions ; the heart 
has its practical problems. And the answer Christ's 
that this Son of Man gives to both phases of the to the 
riddle is— Himself ! The Fact of Christ ! ^^^* 

The mind is put upon the proof of its question 
by being given the counter question, " What 
think ye of Christ ? " And the heart is brought 
face to face with what Christ has done to solve 
its problems, and left with the burden of Pilate's 
question, " What shall I do, then, with Jesus 
which is called Christ ? " For Jesus Christ presents 
Himself not only as the Teacher but also as the 
Saviour. He appeals not only to man the thinker 
but also to man the sufferer and to man the sinner. 

The Refuge of Humanity in all the phases of 
its need has been revealed in a man, Jesus Christ. 
A prophet had declared that, " A Man shall be 
as a Hiding Place from the wind, and a Covert 
from the tempest." And Jesus Christ claimed 
to be that Man — the Strength of the weak, the 
Teacher of Wisdom, and the Ideal and Guide 
in the way of holiness. 

In Browning's Easter Day, that powerful 
apologetic for the Christian faith, we have set 
forth for us the two sides of the inquiry that has 
been thrust upon us by our riddle. Two friends 
are discussing the subject, " How very hard it 
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WTiatis to be a Christian!", each from a different 
Christian ? standpoint, for one is a doubting believer and 
the other an honest sceptic. 
The sceptic finds it hard to accept the so-called 
The Cruz " Facts " of faith. His difl&culty is belief, mere 
g^5* intellectual assent. If only he could believe, 
all the rest of the Christian demands would be 
easy to fulfil : he would gladly suffer the loss 
of all earthly gains " to gain a palm-branch and 
a throne." 
The believer has his difficulties too ; but they 
The Crux lie in the way of realizing his ideal, even in a 
3^y^ moderate degree. In following any one of the 
ordinary aims of life, success may be won to 
encourage the toiler. But in the Christian ex- 
perience it is so different ! When one reaches 
what had seemed to be a goal, it proves to be 
only a new starting-point ! The beUever under- 
takes to show that faith has its doubts as well 
as unbehef ; that the acceptance of the Christian 
" Facts " is only the beginning of the way of the 
Christian. There will be conflict all along the 
way, spectres of the mind to wrestle with until 
The the very end. But yet he believes ; and he goes 
Tf^pS^ on to tell why it is that he beUeves in spite of his 
doubts, and hopes one day to attain his ideal 
in spite of the disappointments that have so far 
tended to discourage him. 
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It is all because of a vision that he had one 
Easter night three years before. In it God had 
revealed to him the truth that the great fact of 
life is the eternal Love of God in Christ ; that 
the ultimate meaning of Ufe is the Love of God 
as the hope of man. And so because he has 
faith in God and hope of Heaven, he is boimd to 
press on in the way that leads to Heaven. His 
only fear is that he may fail from that way and 
so miss Heaven. His haimting difl&culty is, 
not the difl&culty of believing but the difl&culty 
of practising ; of carrying into action the know- 
ledge that is already his. 

This same truth is given emphatic expression Brown- 
in the companion poem, Christmas Eve, where ^hri«t- 
the poet declares that "the worst man upon"**^^ 
earth " knows more of what is right than the 
very best man is able to put into practice. And 
so he concludes that what is needed from Christ, 
and what will prove Him to be indeed the Saviour 
of man, is the more-than-human impulse that 
wiU 

" furnish a motive and injunction 
For practising what we know aJready." 

And this divine constraint he finds to be in the Divine 
character and person of Christ, from whom it^^^ 
streams in helpful influence into the life of man. 
For the Christian Church, the Christian ideal 
c 
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and the Christian programme are the fruit of the 

teaching, the example and the mid3dng influence 

of Jesus Christ. 

The Christianity is in its essence devotion to a 

of Chris- Person — ^not to a sacred memory, not to an ideal 

**""*y of conduct, not to any glorious hope for the future, 

but to a living Person who stands before us to-day 

as really as He stood before the disciples of John, 

as really as He stood before Pontius Pilate, 

some nineteen centuries ago. 

" What shall I do, then, with Jesus Christ ? " 
This is the practical question that is left with us 
by the answeriaig of our riddle ; by the appearing 
before us of Christ, the final answer. His way 
of giving answer is to enter into our life as Saviour 
and Teacher and Friend. And it is only by our 
coming thus into fellowship with Him, and allowing 
our characters to be transformed into the likeness 
The of His own that He can be to us in the final and 
Answer complete sense the answer to our riddle. 
" Prophet and apostle can only be understood 
by prophet and apostle," says Emerson. And 
Carlyle gives expression to the same truth when 
he says that " the sincere alone can recognise 
sincerity." A spirit can be understood only 
by a kindred spirit. To understand another, 
one must have with that other some conunon 
ground; and perfect understanding can come 
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only with perfect likeness. It is only when we 
begin to be like Christ that we begin to know Him 
as He is. And He comes to us, to open our 
eyes and to change our hearts, that we may both 
see Him and be like Him. 

Pontius Pilate was trying his own case, deter- 
mining his own destiny, when he asked this 
first and last question of life — " What shall I 
do with Jesus which is called Christ ? " And 
so it is with every soul that has sounded the 
depths of the ancient riddle, and has come face 
to face with the answer in the Person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

" I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the world and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise." 

He is the Wisdom of God, and He is the eternal 
Love of God. But will the mind of man receive 
that Wisdom and be wise ? Will the heart of 
man accept of that Love, and enter into the 
inheritance of eternal life ? 

What is man ? The answer may be read in The 
the Face of Jesus Christ. But it may be readofuic 
only by those who are being transformed by His ^^'^^ 
fellowship into the image of that Image of God. 



CHAPTER III 

THE COMMONPLACE WORLD 



" Whenever snow falls or water flows, or birds fly, whenever 
day and night meet in twilight, wherever the blue heaven 
is hung by clouds, or sown with stars, wherever are forms 
with transparent boundaries, wherever are outlets into 
celestial space, wherever is danger, and awe and love, there 
is Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for thee, and though thou 
shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt not be able to And 
a condition inopportune or ignoble." 

Emerson. 

" Beauty still walketh on the earth and air : 
Our present sunsets are as rich in gold 
As ere the Iliad's music was out-rolled : 
The roses of the Spring are ever fair : 
'Mong branches green still ring-doves coo and pair : 
And the deep sea still foams its music old : 
So if we are at all divinely souled, 
This Beauty will unloose our bonds of care." 

Alexander Smith. 

" Life is commonplace very largely because men do not put 
themselves in the way of becoming poets and creators. 
They are willing to remain mechanical when they might 
have the spirit and the soul of the artist ; they are content 
to imitate when they might fashion their own souls with 
their own hands. Not all men can be great, but every man 
can enter into the atmosphere of greatness, and gain its 
Vision : it is simply a question of believing in the best things 
and in our power to attain them." 

H. W. Mabib. 



CHAPTER III 

THE COMMONPLACE WORLD 

In the quaint, sad poem that introduces the 
so-called Aidobiography of Mark Rutherford, 
there is a line that haunts the memory. It 
does this, not so much from its melody as by 
reason of its appeal to one's own morbid self- 
consciousness : — 

" For I was ever commonplace." 

How many there are of us who are tuned to 
that key ! Who are oppressed by the feeling The 
that we are commonplace people, living common- ©f the" 
place Uves that are filled with commonplace ^j^^^" 
duties and commonplace cares. The life of the 
house, of the field, of the oflSce, of the shop — 
how utterly commonplace is it all ! 

And yet that is not the true key to which the 
music of our sphere is set. There is a deeper 
note that the ear will catch when one bends to 
listen. It is the note that corresponds with this 
great truth, that the Hand of God is in all things. 

" God must like commonplace people," said 
Abraham Lincoln, '' since He has made so many 

89 
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of them." Yes, it is God that has made us, 
and that has marked out the path of our going. 
It is He that has set our work before us, and it 
is all very good. It is this conviction of God's 
part in our life and work that will deliver us from 
the view of them, from the thinking of ourselves, 
as commonplace. 

In a great modem factory or workshop, the 
individual workman devotes himself exclusively 
to the doing of one kind of work, — ^in itself a 
very small insignificant part, driving nails, 
planing boards, heating irons, blowing a bellows, 
— ^in itself a small thing, but, in relation to the 
The work of the other departments, of absolute 
Y^ necessity and of profound significance. In 
relation to the whole product of that factory, 
his work is as important as it is necessary. The 
whole institution lends its significance to the 
simple part which that workman fulfils. 

And so it is with every workman in God's 
great work-a-day world. If we have regard 
only to our own work, it will seem to be paltry 
enough. But if we take the larger view of it 
and see it in its relation to the work of the world, 
the necessary part that it fulfils, then we shall 
reaUse its true value, because of its part, however 
small, in the sum of the world's work. If we 
think of our own life as a unit, it wiQ seem perhaps 
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of little worth. But if we see it in its relation 
to the life of humanity and to the life of God, 
we shall come nearer to an appreciation of its 
true value. 

It is in this larger view of our life and work 
in their relationship to the life and work of 
humanity and of God, that we have the key 
which unlocks the gates of the World Beautiful. The 
For the World Beautiful is just the same old Beautiful 
commonplace world that we know so well, — 
beautified by this light from above, transformed 
by this vision of God in the midst of it all. And 
because God is in it, there is nothing that is 
truly a part of life and work that may be called 
common or unclean. 

It was because of his appreciation of this great 
truth that Milton, whose " soul was like a star, 
and dwelt apart," was yet able to bring himself 

in cheerful godliness " to the doing of the 

lowliest duties " that life might demand of 
him. 

The deliverance from the meaner point ofThcDe- 

XX r J -A livcrancc 

view IS a matter of everyday expenence. A 
man walks a certain path between his house 
and his work for a dozen years. At first that 
path may seem barren enough of interest, 
thoroughly commonplace. But as he walks it 
day by day, his eyes begin to open to the beauties 
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around him, — to the flowers by the wayside, to 
the rocks with their revelation of the past ages, 
to the ever-shifting colours of the trees and 
grasses, to the rich variety of animal life. And 
so this way that at first seemed so uninviting, 
comes to be for him an ever-growing revela- 
tion of the beauty of God's world. 
This was one of the first lessons that 
Riiskm young Henry Drummond learned from John 
Drum- Ruskin. Before the master came to open his 
mond gygg^ ^ ploughed field to Henry Drummond was 
just a ploughed field, — a sight unlovely, un- 
attractive. To Ruskin, however, it was a won- 
derful study in colour : and so it became to 
Dnunmond. At the touch of the master's 
hand the common-place field was transformed 
before his eyes. And to his ever-deepening 
vision it became more and more a thing of beauty 
and a source of joy. 

This, then, is what we mean by the World 
Beautiful, — ^it is just the beautiful view of the 
commonplace world around us. And this 
vision is possible to all who have eyes to see 
and hearts to imderstand. 
Music This view is given to the Musician. The 
world is beautiful to him, because it is full of 
harmony. He is a musician, simply because 
there is harmony within him to correspond with 
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the harmony without. For the musician the 
world is full of music. 

This vision is possessed by the Artist. The 
world is beautiful to him because of the vision 
of form and colour that he has continually in P<^ 
his eye. For him there is no scene in nature Coionr 
that is commonplace. 

This vision is given to the Prophet. The 
world is beautiful to him because he sees it to 
be the field of God's operations ; he sees the 
law of God expressed in the Ufe of man ; he sees Law 
in the himiblest Ufe the elements of deep tragedy 
and the possibilities of infinitely high attainment. 

Now, in the making of a Musician, of an Artist, 
of a Prophet, there are two conditions that have 
to be fulfilled. These two we shall call Vision 
and Expression or Service. 

In order that one may be a Musician, there 
must be the vision of harmonies and the power 
to reproduce them. In order that one may be 
an Artist, there must be the vision of form and 
colour, and the power to reproduce them on 
canvas, paper or other mediiun. In order that 
one may be a Prophet, there must be the vision 
of God's will and the power to proclaim it. 

And so, with regard to what we call the common- The Con- 
place Ufe, there are two conditions of deUverance ^^f q^. 
from it. There is first, the vision of one's Ufeli^^«»»<» 
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and work in their relation to the life and work 
of the world. And then there is the Uving one's 
life and the doing one's work in the Ught of that 
vision. First we must see, and then, seeing, 
we must do. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that all 
mankind may be divided into three classes : 
(i) The Visionaries, (2) The Workers, (3) The 
Visionaries and Workers. 

There are some that lend themselves to visions, 
and do nothing more. But their visions are often 
of value to others, who are lacking in the imagin- 
ative faculty. 

Then there are the workers. These have not 
the gift of vision, but they work out the visions 
of others. 

Then there is the third class, those who are 
both visionaries and workers, and whose achieve- 
ments are as wonderful as their visions had been. 
The This is the truly heroic type — ^it is of these that 

^Tm ^^^^^^ s^y^' " I^ anything is to be really done 

in this world, it must be done by visionaries ; 

men who see the future and make the future 

because they see it." 

Of the first two classes we have examples in 

The that deUghtful story. The Golden BuUerfly. 

BmX There were three brothers. Two were visionaries 

who never worked, and one was a worker who 
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never had a vision. One of the visionaries 
dreamed through his life of a great epic poem 
that he was one day to write, — but he never got 
further than the writing of the ambitious title. 
The other visionary brother kept dreaming of 
a great picture he was one day to paint, — but it 
never passed from his brush to the canvas. The 
third brother was one who had no visions ; he 
was a plain man of business, — rather proud of 
his wiser brothers and rather ashamed of his 
own practical turn of mind, — but he was a 
worker ; and he kept the roof over the heads of 
the three. 

But there is a third class, those who both dream 
and work. To this class belongs Joseph, son of 
Jacob, the man of dreams and the man of affairs. 
To this class belongs, too, Cecil Rhodes, a dreamer 
like Joseph, and like him also a capable adminis- 
trator, who dreamed on his first Cape-cart ride 
a dream that he devoted the whole of his after 
life in South Africa to work out. 

Vision is necessary, but it is not enough. 
Balaam the apostate was a man of vision. Service 
is necessary, but it is npt enough. A machine 
can be made to render perfect service. Vision Viaon 
and service are both necessary to the full roimding Service 
out of one's life and work. 

Work is meaningless and aimless, imless it is 
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the fruit of vision, either on our own part, or on 
the part of another who serves as " eyes to us," 
and whose guidance we follow. An experienced 
gold miner is authority for the statement that 
men cannot be hired to dig into the rocks, unless 
there is some prospect of making a find ; that 
even though the gold will be the property of 
another, they will work steadily on only if they 
have some prospect of striking a hidden lead. 
But if there is absolutely no prospect of their 
doing so, no wages will tempt them to keep on 
Work digging. And this, not because of their unselfish 
Hope devotion to their employer's interests, but because 
to work away without any definite object in view 
is a burden that cannot be borne. For the words 
of Coleridge are a true criticism of life, — 

" Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And Hope without an object cannot live." 

In order to efl&cient service there must be vision 
of the purpose for which it is being rendered. And 
so, in order perfectly to fulfil our part, there must 
be vision of the work to do and of its value and 
importance. This will give us inspiration to do 
it with our might. 

There is a pattern for every life, and for all 
our life's work. We must seek to see it, and to 
work it out. " See , . , that thou make all 
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things according to the pattern showed to thee The 
in the Mount." So spake God to Moses. And in the 
so God speaks to us. For He calls each one up ^^^^^ 
on the Mount of Vision, that we may see His 
plan for our life and there clothe ourselves with 
His strength that we may work it out. 

In Merlin and The Gleam, Tennyson tells how 
he saw and wrought by the light of this Heavenly 
Vision. In this valedictory address to his 
fellow-craftsmen, with its fleeting glimpses of 
his own life's story and achievement, he seeks 
to show how the heavenly light played for him 
over the things that men count commonplace 
as well as over those that they deem worthy of 
high honour. Following " The Gleam," that is Follow- 
" not of the Sunlight, not of the Moonlight, not cSam 
of the Starlight," he saw it gliding — 

" Down from the mountaiii 
And over the level, 
And streaming and shining on 
Silent river, 
Silvery willow. 
Pasture and ploughland. 
Innocent maidens. 
Garrulous children. 
Homestead and harvest, 
Reaper and gleaner, 
And rough-ruddy faces 
Of lowly labour." 

Like Shakespeare he moved freely among the 
kings and nobles and mighty warriors of the 
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court and the battlefield, but he was equally at 
The home in " a cottage in the vale," and with the 
^"^^kind hearts and simple minds that he would 
find there. For he saw and never forgot how 
the Gleam rested on these as well as upon the 
Palace and the Table of King Arthur. 

For all, indeed, who follow the Gleam there 

is no sphere that is essentially commonplace ; 

there are no duties, since they are duties, that 

are trivial or imimportant. The dignity of the 

humble toiling life may be veiled, yet the Gleam 

will lay it bare. For this commonplace world 

of ours was the beautiful world of the poet — 

The it was the beautiful world of Christ. The world 

Q^^ 2i i^ which we are now living was the one in which 

***«^j^He lived and worked on thro' the days of His 

appointed time. The duties laid upon our 

hearts are like to those that were measured out 

to Him. 

" For so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the Creed of Creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought." 

The example set before us for our emulation 
is that of One who did the humblest of these 
duties with the same faithfulness and love of 
service as characterised Him in His higher 
service as the Word of God and the Saviour of 
mankind. 
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The inspiration given us is that of His presence 
with us, and His sympathy and help in every 
time of need. 

" All unseen the Master walketh 
By the toiling servant's side." 

And so " we all, with imveiled face, reflecting as 
a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord, the Spirit." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MOUNT OF VISION 



" Make Thou my Vision sane and clear, 
That I may see what Beauty clings 
In common forms, and find the soul 
Of unregarded things." 

C. G. D, Roberts. 

"The more I think of it, I find this conclusion more impressed 
upon me — that the greatest thing a human soul ever does 
in this world is to see something, and tell what it saw in a 
plain way. Hundreds of people can talk for one who can 
think ; but thousands can think for one who can see. To 
see clearly is Poetry, Prophecy and Religion — all in one I ** 

RUSKIN. 

** The Beauty which old Greece or Rome 
Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at home ; 
We need but eye and ear 
In all our daily walks to trace 
The outlines of incarnate grace, 
The hymns of gods to hear." 

Whittier. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MOUNT OF VISION 

The word " Vision " is used to signify both the 
power to see and the object seen. In the ph3^ical 
life these axe spoken of as the sense of sight and 
the world of light and colour and shade revealed 
to that sense. But in the special use of the 
term it is applied to something that transcends 
the ordinary sense experience. It is applied to 
the power and to the world of the seer and Spiritual 
prophet, as in the case of Balaam and of Isaiah 
and of John ; and also to the e very-day ex- 
perience of the saint of to-day, whose eyes are 
opened to the things of the spiritual world. 

Natural vision needs artificial aids to per- 
ceive many of the objects of its own peculiar 
sense. The natural man stands, like Gulliver, 
between two worlds, the world of the giants 
and the world of the pigmies. The microscope 
reveals the one, and the telescope the other. 
And so it is brought home to him that even in 
its own natural sphere there are things that the 
" eye hath not seen " ; nor can it see them. In 

68 
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order that they may be seen, his power of vision 

must be quickened. 

The It is so with the world that the inner eye of his 

^°"^f^ spirit looks out upon. Heaven Ues about us. 

Spirit The kingdom of God is in the midst of us. The 

Tabernacle of God is with men, and He is dwelling 

with them. But these things " eye hath not 

seen " : nor can that inner eye perceive them until 

it is quickened by the Spirit of wisdom and of 

revelation. The vision of the natural man per- 

ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God — but 

God hath revealed them imto us by His Spirit. 

The There is a materiaUstic temperament that does 

i«tic Tern- not lend itself to the seeing of visions, but in 

P*"*"*°* getting and spending lays waste its powers. It 

is against this that Wordsworth makes such 

emphatic protest : — 

. . . "Great God! Fd rather be 

A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

It is the hard, matter-of-fact disposition that 
sees no farther than the eye will carry. For it the 
world is only as wide as the horizon and as deep 
as the crust of its surface. And there is nothing 
beyond the clouds but the sun, moon and stars, 
and the blue dome in which they ride ! 
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But to the man whose eyes are opened, how The 
great and how wonderful is the world that has World 
been revealed ! Greater far than the infinite 
reaches of space, deeper far than the infinitesimal 
depths of a drop of water or a grain of sand, is 
the height and depth, and the length and breadth 
of that spiritual world that has been opened up 
to his adoring gaze. His eyes are opened now to The 
see God, and with the psalmist he is constrained ©f God 
to exclaim : — 

" Whither shall I go jErom Thy Spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy Presence ? " 

There is no hiding-place for the soul into which 
the brightness of God's Face may not thrust 
itself — the darkness of midnight or of Sheol is 
no more a covering than the glare of noonday or 
the brightness of heaven. And man, now con- The 
scious of God, realises for the first time his own of Man 
true worth. Before, he had contrasted man in 
his weakness with the heavenly bodies in their 
power and majesty, and cried with the psalmist, 
" What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? " 
But now he sees Jesus, very God in man ; and 
he sees what man may become in the Spirit and 
power of God. He has learned to realise that 
"There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth." His eyes 
are opened to see the duty of man and his high 
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destiny — " to glorify God and to enjoy Him 

forever." 
The Old His eyes have been opened, too, to see the 
in a New very world itself in a new light ; and for him at 
^-**^* last the words of the poet are true : — 

" The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To him are opening Paradise." 

Many are caUed to see, but not all are chosen. 
This vision is only for those who are able and 
willing to fulfil its conditions. What then, are 
the conditions that make this vision possible ? 
Natnral To begin with, there must be a natural capacity 
|Pj^^for it. No enthusiast would attempt to teach 
the moral law to swine : these creatures have not 
the capacity to receive such instruction. But 
man is different in his natural endowments and 
so in his possibilities. Often, however, from his 
neglect of himself, he seems to be not far short 
of the lowest of the creatures. But with him 
it is a case of arrested development — ^the possi- 
bihty is there, though it has lain dormant so 
long. The development is largely a matter of 
opportimity. 

One man looks upon a printed page, but it 
is all a blur, for he cannot read. Another can 
read every word, but he cannot comprehend 
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the thought the words express. A third man 
can not only read but also understand what is 
written ; and to him alone does the page speak. 
It is so with Spiritual Vision. In order that 
this may mean anything to any one, it must be 
not only seen but also understood. We have 
this well illustrated by an incident in the Ufe of 
Jesus. At a time when His spirit was darkened 
by the shadow of His approaching Passion, He 
cried to the Father : " Father, glorify Thy 
Name ! " and a Voice replied out of the clouds. The 
The people therefore that stood by and heard out of the 
it, said that it thundered ; others said, " An angel ^^®"^® 
spake to Him." But John says that the Voice 
was that of the Father, and that it spake to this 
effect : "I have both glorified it and will 
glorify it again." We have here, then, the three 
types of explanation of that Voice — the purely 
natural — it thundered ; the superstitious guess — 
an angel spake ; and the religious explanation 
— God spake to Him. It was only those whose 
eyes and ears were opened to the Voice and 
Presence that had light from that Vision ; for 
the others the darkness still prevailed. 

" And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye 
of man cannot see, 
But if we could hear and see, this Vision — ^were 
it not He ? " 

All around us there are those who are seeing 
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the Vision. The darkness of the sick room of the 
suffering saint is lightened by that Presence. 
It is seen above the waters that overwhehn the 
sorely afflicted soul. This Ught that never was 
on land or sea shines in the faces of all God's 
children. And so it is that they are strong in 
weakness and happy in the midst of sorrow and 
pain. 
A further condition that is imposed upon those 
Purity of who would enjoy this Vision is purity of heart. 
Purity was a qualification for the priestly office of 
the Temple. They had to be clean who would bear 
the vessels of the Lord. They had to be purified 
who would enter into the pure Presence, and their 
offering must be pure. The judgment done upon 
Hophni and Phineas was a tradition of the sacred 
office. And so the priests, in their own way, 
sought to be pure. They were careful of the 
externals — as to baths and vestments and the 
various minutice of the official ceremonial ; but 
their hearts did not receive the same scrupulous 
preparation for the service of the Sanctuary. 
God was to them a Master of Ceremonies, rather 
than a personal Spirit with whom their spirits 
might seek holy fellowship. 

It was no new word that Christ spake when 
He said : " The pure in heart . . . shall see God." 
The expression was a commonplace on men's 
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lips then — ^just as it is now — ^but He made it 
bum into their hearts that day when they heard 
Him speak it — ^jnst as to-day it needs to be 
burned into ours by the Spirit of revelation. The 
pure in heart shall see God. Why is it that these 
shall see Him ? As a reward ? Not so, but simply 
as the inevitable consequence of their being pure. 
By these only can He be seen. He is visible 
only to the pure-hearted. We must be Uke 
Him to see Him. 

Of the knights of the Round Table Sir Galahad Sir 
was the one whose strength was as the strength of the 
of ten because his heart was pure. And while ^^ 
all the knights sought to see the Holy Grail, it 
was to this pure-hearted knight that the Vision 
was first given. 

** For such 
As thou art is the Vision, not for these." 

But when Sir Launcelot, whose heart was 
stained with the sin that broke up that goodly 
fellowship of the Round Table, looked upon 
the Holy Grail, the Vision " blasted and burnt The 
and blinded " him. " Our God is a consuming impui^ 
fire " — a fire that will purify the saints of all 
their dross, but a fire that will blast and bum 
and blind the unholy eyes that look upon Him. 
" Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." 
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Then it is to be remembered that this vision 
is to be attained in the fuhiess of its beauty 
and power only by those who persevere in the 
Intent- Quest. It demands intentness of spirit. Not 
"spirit l^y 2tn occasional fitful glance, but by a steady 
gaze of the spirit is the vision to be apprehended. 
Something of the intentness of the Eastern de- 
votee might well pass into our Western reUgious 
Ufe. Such a spirit of devotion to his work 
has been caught by Edison, the modem wizard 
of science, who will lock himself in from the 
world for days and nights at a time, when intent 
upon some absorbing scientific problem. If 
there were more of this Ufe-and-death earnest- 
ness and devotion characterising us as seekers 
after spiritual truth, there would be greater 
results achieved in our personal religious ex- 
Theperience. The enervating tendency of the day 
Mdtiie^^ towards a good-natured Moderatism, such as 
S^-that of the priest of Bethel, who was much 
scandaUsed by the iconoclastic speeches of Amos, 
the wild man from the desert. "O thou Seer, 
go, flee away into the land of Judah, and there 
earn (eat) your bread and prophesy there. But 
prophesy not again any more at Bethel, for it 
is the king's chapel, and it is the king's court." 
The man who fasts and prays and meditates 
in the wilderness will be sure to run counter to 
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the good-natured dogmas of the full-fed ecclesi- 
astic : but for him is the Vision, and with him 
is the prophet's reward ! 

Many a truth, lost in the press of the throng, 
flashes clear upon " that inward eye which is 
the bliss of solitude." However busy one's Ufe 
may be, there should be in it a certain measure 
of solitude ; a time of absolute retirement for 
prayer and fasting and meditation, that mind 
and body may be brought into subjection to 
the great business of the soul. It is to those 
who are thus intent upon the quest and are 
worthy of it, that the Vision is given. 

And is not the Vision worth the Quest ? It is, 
if Life is held to be of any value, for " where there The 
is no Vision, the people perish," that is to say, vision 
they are unbridled, and dash madly on to de- 
struction. When there is no Vision of law and 
order, every man does that which is right in his 
own eyes. When there is no vision of God, the 
people Uve without God and without hope. 
When there is no vision of man's high destiny, 
the people live only in the lower rooms of their 
nature. 

But where there is a vision, the people are 
constrained to Uve for God and for mankind. 
Their licence is checked by the law of life that 
comes with that vision. And the effects of the 
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The vision are stability of life and happiness in the 
of Visioii performance of its duties. " I have set the Lord 
always before me : because He is at my right 
hand, I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart 
is glad." " He that keepeth the Law, happy is 
he." 

But there will be many to say, " It is all very 
well to speak of visions, but we have no time or 
inclination now for that. We had our dreams 
too, once ; but also our sad awakening. Our 
ideals are lowered : our hopes have been dis- 
appointed : our failures have hmnbled us to the 
dust. Life has settled down to be for us a 
monotonous, cheerless round of commonplace 
duties ; and to fulfil these is now our highest 
aim." But it is not yet too late. The Ideal 
that was lost may be found again ; and the 
strength that has failed may be renewed. 

" No star is ever lost we once have seen. 
We always may be what we might have been." 

The These words of Hope ring true for the Ufe that 
ofH^ now is, as well as for that which is to come. For 
even in this world it is foimd that every loss we 
sustain has a gain to match it in the Hand of 
God. The innocence of Adam was good, but 
the holiness of Christ is better. We cannot regain 
the former but we can achieve the latter. This 
will be the ultimate effect of the Vision of Holiness^ 
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We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is." However broken our lives may be, 
however prosaic the channels in which they must 
run, let us not be cheated out of the beauty 
that they may still wear. For there is healing 
in the Hand of God, and His Ught that beautifies 
wherever it touches earth, fills heaven with its 
excellent glory 1 

" Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 
Builder and Maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands I 
What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power 

expands ? 
There shall never be one lost good ! what was shall be as 

before : 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence impl3dng sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 

more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs ; in the Heaven, a perfect 

round. 

" All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist : 
Not its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 

melodist * 

When Eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard : 
Enough that we heard it once : we shall hear it by and by." 
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*' God has written His Name in the Stars, and sown it in 
the Flowers of the Earth." 

Jban Paul Richtbr. 

All Nature is a Sacrament of Grace. 
There is no speech nor language, but her sound 
May still be heard wherever Man is found. 
Each Spheric Light that owes to Him its Place 
Sings of God's Power and Truth ; and its glad Face 
Reveals His Goodness : so with joy He's crowned 
As Lord of All, Whose right it is to bound 
Their Habitations in the Realms of Space. 

And wheresoe'er on Earth there blows a Flower, 
His Purpose is declared, since by the Sun 
And rains He sends it lives, that else had died. 
To praise His name. This still voice of an hour 
And those that sing eternally are one : — 
"Our God is Love ; with Love He's satisfied 1 " 
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VISION OF GOD 

The Temple had three gates on the north, and 
three on the south. Each of these gates was 
overlaid with gold and silver. But on the east 
there was only one, which, Josephus tells us. The 
was mad^ " of Corinthian bronze, and much Gate*^"^ 
surpassed in worth those enriched with silver 
and gold." And it was evidently too, of sur- 
passing beauty, for this was the one that was 
distinctively known as " The Beautiful." 

But as Peter and John passed through that 
gate one day to worship God in His temple, 
it was not the Corinthian bronze that shone in 
their faces — ^it was the glory of God from within 
as their hearts would keep saying : " This is none 
other than the House of God ; this is the gate 
of heaven." And from that day of his meeting 
with them, the gate took on a new beauty for 
the lame man that was healed, for it was ever to 
be associated with his entrance upon new health 
and vigour and service for God. For when Peter 
had spoken the word of power, he was healed 

67 
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in body and soul, " and he leaping up stood and 
walked and entered with them into the Temple, 
walking and leaping and praising God." 

Let us follow in the footsteps of Peter and 
John and the man that was healed. Be it ours 
to enter the temple of God with reverent and 
thankful hearts, and let it be by the Gate Beauti- 
ful, the gate of Spiritual Vision. 
The Let us enter, first, the temple of Nature. There 
'^^Sure ^^ ^ ^^*^ Beautiful to this temple, but its beauties 
are lost upon many, who pass blindly through 
without recognising the richness of the work- 
manship. For them the flowers set themselves 
forth in all their rich attire ; the birds sing 
their sweetest songs ; the most beautiful scenery 
is rolled out before their eyes — but all in vain ! 
They have the dull crass mind and heart of 
Peter Bell. 

" In vain thro* every tuneful year 
Did Nature lead him as before. 
A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him. 
And it was nothing more." 

And there are those that do not even see the 

primrose ! They blink like dull imseeing cattle 

at the glorious pageantry of the earth, sea and 

The sky ; and the beauties of form, colour and melody 

^f^that abound everywhere in Nature's temple. 

Temple (^^^ from them no responsive tribute of ad- 
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miration. They have eyes but they see not ; 
ears have they but they hear not ; neither do 
they understand. 

The Beautiful Gate, the entrance to the World 
Beautiful, is found by opening the eyes to see 
and the ears to hear. The vision of God's beauti- 
ful world will be gradually unfolded to him who 
watches and Ustens for it. But the unfolding 
will be gradual even for those who hold them- 
selves responsive to the beauties of Nature. 
The artist's eye must be trained, and his hand 
and his mind before he can see what is to be seen 
and reproduce something of what he sees. The 
angel that the sculptor sees in the marble becomes 
more and more beautiful as he bends his gaze 
more and more intently upon it, and gives his 
hand more zealously to fashioning it forth. 
And the musician must submit himself to severe 
training before he can reproduce, or even hear, 
the melodies of nature sounding in the waters 
and among the trees. 

It is all there, — the beauty of form and colour 
and sound ; but it needs vision and hearing. 
It is there for us commonplace people too, as 
well as for the painter and poet and musician ; 
and it becomes ours according as we lay tribute 
for ourselves. 

The painter does not create beauty — he only 
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gives visible expression to a something that was, 
is, and still shall be in Nature. The musician 
does not make music — he only draws it out, 
using as a means an instrument of reeds or strings. 
He has helped us to hear the melody of the temple ; 
but he has only given audible expression to music 
The already in existence. His performance is a fleet- 
^^ing revelation of something that was, is, and 

^l^j^^ shall continue to be, for it is ever there for the 
Reality one who can call it forth. This is the consola- 
tion that comes to the heart of Abt Vogler, He 
had been improvising on the organ, and in an 
inspired mood had brought forth an exquisitely 
beautiful musical creation. But it has vanished 
like a dream, and he cannot by any effort recall 
it. At first his heart is filled with a sad sense 
of what has been lost. But comfort comes with 
the thought that after all it is not lost, for 
there is a place where all music abides, and he 
shall find it again in God. 
This is the assurance that will give us our 

The God true outlook upon Nature : God is behind it all. 
It is His voice that is heard in the thunder and 
in the song of a bird : it is His form that is seen 
in the broad universe and in the tiny gram of 
sand : it is His radiance that shines forth in 
the glory of the sun, and His beauty that blooms 
in the rose. The gate of the temple of Nature, 
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which is called Beautiful, this vision splendid, 
is the seeing God in His world, and all things 
as reflecting His glory. 

Let US next enter the temple of Wisdom. In The 
the temple of Nature man's place is himible wisdom 
enough. " When I consider the heavens . . . 
the moon and the stars . . . what is man ? " 
He is a part of Nature, a very small part, — a 
mere atom in the mighty organism, a single stone 
in the great temple. And as such he pales into 
insignificance in the comparison. And not only 
is the comparison odious for him in respect to 
magnitude ; but the sky and sea, the mountains, 
trees and flowers have form, colour and music 
that he cannot hope to rival. 

In the temple of Wisdom it is different, for 
man has Mind. He is a self-conscious being, The 
with an active intelligence and will. So man is n^oV 
more than so much form, colour, and gravity ^*° 
that can be resolved to dust. He is, therefore, 
above purely physical Nature, however vast 
and beautiful the creature may be. For Nature, 
whether " red in tooth and claw " or gentle and 
sweet as a mother with her babe, is wholly im- 
conscious of her cruelty or kindness to man. 
But man is conscious of Nature and responsive 
to her var3mig moods. He has harnessed her 
to do his will — ^he has learned to read her as 
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an open book. He has weighed the sun, moon 
and stars and the earth. He has analysed them 
into their component parts. He has measured 
the distances of the planets and followed them 
in their orbits. In other words, while Nature 
is passive, acted on by God, or acting for Him, 
but never acting consciously for herself, it is 
different with man. Man is active, acted on 
by God, of course, but also by his own will acting 
for God or acting against Him. 

Such is the mind of man, fallen though he be. 
What will it be when man shall come to his own 
again I " We may guess of the stateliness of 
the building by the magnificence of the ruins. 
An Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam ; 
and Athens but the rudiments of Paradise." 

Man has a high and honourable place in the 
temple of Wisdom, but he holds it only by the 
favour of God, who made him a little lower than 
Himself,^ and crowned him with a reflection of 
His own honour and glory. 
The The wisdom of man can work out nothing 
Fountam^j^^^ God had not already known. This seems 

Wisdom sufficiently trite to be left unsaid, but yet it 
needs to be said again. Man has wisdom only 
in so far as God opens his mind to see, and gives 
him power to work out his problems by the 

» Ps. viii. 5, R.V. 
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processes of his own human mind. Though man 
has this power in himself, yet it is from God he 
has received it. And so the Gate Beautiful to 
the temple of Wisdom, in which man sits en- 
throned over Nature, is the Vision of God as the 
source and fountain of wisdom. " The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." " Then 
shall we know if we follow on to know the Lord." 

How strange that the mind of man, instructed 
to know God in His world, should be unmindful 
of this I He has given us powers of wisdom, 
and with these we seek to dethrone Him from the 
chief seat — to resolve Him into an abstraction, 
apart from His world, apart from us His creatures ; 
whereas it is in Him we live, move, and have our 
being, and apart from Him we know nothing at all. 

Man used to think that the earth was the The 
controlling centre of God's world ; that the sim ©rSie* 
revolved around it ; and that the stars were World 
decorations hung up in the sky for his special 
pleasure and delight. But he has learned to 
know that the earth revolves around the sun ; 
and that it is the sim — in other words something 
away from his earth and himself — that is the 
centre of his system. 

Then the further and still more htunbling 
discovery was made, that the sun to which our 
earth is bound is itself boimd to a still mightier 
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centre of attraction. For the sun is not station- 
ary and self-centred, but with all his sateUites 
is travelling aroimd in an orbit that it takes 
many thousands of years to complete. This 
much has man discovered. And how much 
further he has to look for the absolute centre 
of the physical universe is known only to Him 
who holds it all in the hollow of His hand. 

The imiverse, then, does not centre in the 
earth, nor in the sim, nor in Alcyone, the sim's 
over-lord. Where its centre is we do not know ; 
nor need we know in order to be wise. It is 
enough to know that it is not in ourselves but 
In the somewhere within the hand of God. That, how- 
^Q^ever, is the lesson that so many need to learn. 
In the pursuit of wisdom they pass God by. 
In seeking to develop their minds, they ignore 
the supreme Mind. In the studying of many 
books, they neglect His word. In adding to 
their stores of knowledge, they shut their eyes 
and ears to the Vision and Voice of God. " The 
world by wisdom knew not God ! " O ! the 
depths of the sarcasm there, since the great 
business of life is to know Him. For this is 
life, to know God. How foolish then, to ignore 
Him ! And this is life eternal to know . . . the 
only true God. How fatal, then, to close our minds 
against that first and last lesson in knowledge ! 
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" Our little sjrstems have their day. 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 



>> 



If, then, we leave God out of our systems of 
wisdom, so-called, what is our wisdom worth ? 
What shall it profit us ? We shall go out into 
the darkness, and it shall vanish with us. But 
not so if we open our minds to the Vision of God, 
and if we follow on in the path that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. Then 
shall we be rich toward God in the treasures of 
knowledge and of wisdom. Then shall we know 
even as also we are known. 

And now we come to the third and last temple, The 
the temple of Holiness, God's moral world. The HoUness 
Beautiful Gate to this is the Vision of God as 
the Supreme Power making for righteousness. 

Some seek to live the moral life without God. 
But it is because the moral world to them is a 
field instead of a planetary system. They see 
a little way into duty — they see the horizon, 
the limits of their own narrow Ufe, and it is for 
them the end of the moral world. They compass 
within their grasp the whole moral order — ^so 
they think — and they say : " Where is the need 
of God ? Let a man be true to himself, and true 
to his fellowmen, and he will have fulfilled the 
end of life. Where is the need of God ? " 
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Man's But that is just where he needs Him ; for 
God without God man cannot be true even to himself. 
For man is in a state of anarchy : he is a sinner 
against himself : he cannot keep the law of his 
own being. So he needs help, deliverance from 
sin and from himself, at the hands of One Who 
is stronger than man and wiser and better. 
That help is foimd in God. To begin the moral 
life one must begin with God. To live it, one 
must live in His fellowship. And so the Beauti- 
ful Gate to this highest Ufe of man is the vision 
of God as man's Ideal of holiness and Guide and 
Helper to its attainment. 
The The beauty of this Vision of Holiness is absolute. 

Perfec- 

tionofThe beauty that is perfect must be more than 

^®*"*y physical and intellectual — ^it must have the moral 

quaUty as its fundamental element. Absalom 

was a type of physical beauty, and yet he was 

not a complete revelation of God. For " the 

The Lord fainteth not, neither is weary. . . . But 

onyian ®ven the youths shall faint and be weary and the 

young men shall utterly fall." Lord Bacon 

with his peerless mind was a type of intellectual 

beauty, but yet he was not a complete revelation 

of God, for " whether there be knowledge it 

shall vanish away," and God abideth ever. 

But he who, whatever his physical and mental 

quahties, is possessed of moral beauty, is a re- 
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flection, however dim, of God. He who is 
perfectly so is a perfect revelation of God, the The 
brightness of His glory and the express image of Christ 
of His Person. And such was Jesus Christ. 

** Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, Thou." 

Yes, highest, because holiest ! He is the " alto- 
gether lovely," not because of physical charms 
or intellectual powers, but rather by reason of 
the moral beauty that shone through His life 
and breathed in His every word. It is the 
perfectness of His character, without blemish 
and without spot, that establishes His claim to 
the highest seat in the temple of Holiness, where Jesus En- 

throned 

He ministers for men as their own great High and 
Priest, and for God as His revelation to men of ^^^'"^ 
what He is, and of what He would have men to be. 

In this temple we see Jesus, the despised and 
rejected of men, crowned by God with glory 
and honour. And there we see, too, the vision 
of our own high destiny as His brethren and 
heirs with Him of that honour and glory. And 
so it is that He is the Door for us, the Gate 
Beautiful into that temple. 

God has revealed to man His moral nature in 
His Son, Love Incarnate. The Son is God's 
revelation, and is set forth as man's ideal. In 
Him we see the Desire of the nations realised 
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The in a way higher than they had dreamed. There 
Sides of are three sides to the moral ideal, and these 
j^^ three met in Christ — truth, goodness, beauty. 
" What is truth ? '' asked Pilate, and did not 
wait for an answer, because he felt there was no 
answer possible to the question. But the truth 
stood before him incarnate. " I am the Truth," 
said Christ. And He was goodness incarnate, 
for hear God's testimony concerning Him : " This 
is My Beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased ! *' 
And He was beauty in its ultimate, perfect 
expression — " the altogether lovely." But only 
those whose eyes were opened to the vision of 
holiness could see that beauty. It was only 
those whose ears were opened to the Voice of God 
that could recognise the word of truth. Only 
those whose hearts had been purified at the same 
\ holy fire could respond to that perfect goodness. 
And the same condition holds to-day. He 
\who would enter the temple of Holiness, who 
would live to the glory of God, must enter the 
tVmple by way of the Gate Beautiful. His eyes 
m^ust open to the vision of God in Christ, and 
his heart must respond lovingly to that blessed 
The presence. " I am the door : by Me, if any man 
§J^^ enter in, he shall be saved." He is the Beautiful 
Gate to the heavenly Ufe in the world that now 
is, and in that which is to come. 
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** Since these two things are mingled in the generation of 
man, Body in common with the animals, and Reason and 
Intelligence in common with the gods, many incline to this 
kinship, which is miserable and mortal ; and some few to 
that, which is divine and happy." Epictbtus. 

" When round her spindle, with unceasing drone, 
Nature still whirls the unending thread of Life : 
When Being's jarring crowds, together thrown. 
Mingle in harsh, inextricable strife : — 
Who deals their course unvaried till it falls 
In rhythmic flow to music's measured tone ? 
Each solitary note whose genius calls 
To swell the mighty choir in unison ? 
Who in the raging storm sees passion lour. 
Or flush of earnest thought in evening's glow ? 
Who, in the Springtide, every fairest flower 
Along the Loved one's path would strow ? 
From green and common leaves whose hand doth twine 
The wreath of glory, won in every field ? 
Makes sure Olympes, blends the powers divine ? 
Man's mighty spirit, in the bard reveal'd I " 

Goethe (Prologue to Faust). 
"Astrology interested us, for it tied man to the System. 
Instead of an isolated beggar, the farthest Star felt him, 
and he felt the Star. However rash and however falsified 
by pretenders and traders in it, the hint was tnie and divine, 
the soul's avowal of its large relations, and that climate, 
century, remote natures, as well as near, are part of its 
biography." Emerson. 

" I can command the Lightning, and am Dust 1 
A Monarch and a Slave 1 A worm, a god 1 " 
Sir J. BowRiNQ (Tr. from Russian, Derzhavine), 



CHAPTER VI 

VISION OF MAN 

The deepest truths of Life necessarily discover 
themselves to us in symbolic form. And so it Revela- 
is that we shall find the truest interpretation symbol 
of Life coming, not from the scientist, not from 
the philosopher, not from the theologian, but 
from the poet — or prophet, if you will ; it is one 
and the same. 

The poetic interpretation of life is the nearest 
to the truth of life — the poet-prophet is the man 
of vision and of voice whose heart has been 
kindled at the altar of heaven, and who brings 
down fire to his fellow-mortals. 

The Astrology of a past age was in its essence Astrology 
a poetic interpretation of Nature and of Life. Symbolic 
It was an utterance of the imperial spirit of man, ^*||^ce 
seeking deliverance from the limitations of a 
merely earth-bound existence. According to 
this old faith the planetary world was a Living The 
Creature, a titanic man. Not only was thCcosm 
pigmy man of earth a little world in himself, a jj^* 
microcosm ; but our system, with either earth cosm 

F " 
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or sun as its centre, was a gigantic man, having 
each of its parts harmoniously related to all the 
others, as are the various parts of the human 
body to one another. But this our system was 
only one of myriads, and what was true of it was 
true of all. Not only was each system a Unity 
in itself, corresponding to the individual human 
being, but all together constituted one grand 
Unity, as does the human family. 

This symbolic teaching of the ancients con- 
tained a truth, .to which testimony is borne 
to-day. For modem science has demonstrated 
The the organic unity of the whole material universe. 
Un^nSf It is not a poet but a scientist who has declared 
Creation that the effects of the waving of a butterfly's 
wings on earth are "felt to the farthest bounds of 
space ; that when any soimd is made, the vibra- 
tions will never cease ; that the slightest physical 
attraction in any part of the universe is felt by 
the whole of it to the extreme limits of Creation. 
The old astrologers dwelt much on the " In- 
fluence " of the stars upon human destiny ; 
and we have the effects of their faith still im- 
pressed upon much of our own thought and 
speech. For, in the popular language of to-day, 
we still make use of the old phraseology, whatever 
meaning we may put into the old form of words. 
There is much blessing bestowed upon our 
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" favourable " stars that send us " good luck " ; 
and we cry out against the " malignant and ill- 
brooding stars " whose baleful " influence " is 
adverse to our fortunes ! 

It were a bold man in Caesar's day who would 
give utterance to the sceptical sentiments that 
Shakespeare puts into the Ups of Cassius : — 

" Men at some time are Masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our Stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings." 

Now, since the Universe is organically one, 
and the physical being of man is a constituent Man's 
part of the material Universe ; since matter j^ ^he 
affects mind, and environment character, and Universe 
character helps to determine destiny ; and since 
the relation of part to part is so harmonious 
that every infinitesimal atom has a significance 
in itself and in relation to all the rest — he would 
be a rash man who would declare to-day that the 
influence of the stars upon human life is an 
absolutely negligible quantity. 

Man the giant is one being, and man the 
pigmy is another — each a creature of God the 
All-Creator and All-Father. There is a family 
resemblance between the brothers ; and each 
has in him that which shows his kinship with the 
other. Man the pigmy walks the earth with his 
feet of clay ; but his unfettered spirit roams 
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through the vast spaces of the boundless universe, 
of which, as well as of the earth, he feels himself 
to be a citizen. What changes has the spirit of 
man wrought upon the earth ! — and so, to a degree, 
upon the whole material universe ; what in- 
fluences have sun, moon, and stars and earth had 
on the Ufe and destiny of man ! 

George ** Man is all symmetry, 

Herbert Full of proportions, one limb to another. 

And all to all the world besides : 
Each part may call the farthest, brother. 
For head with foot hath private amity. 
And both with moons and tides. 



' Nothing hath got so far. 
But Man hath caught and kept it as his prey : 
His eyes dismount the highest Star, 
He is in little all the sphere : 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 



** For us the winds do blow : 
The Earth doth rest, Heaven move, and fountains flow 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight or as our treasure : 
The whole is either our cupboard of food. 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 

" The stars have us to bed : 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws : 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being : to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 
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'* More servants wait on Man 
Than he'll take notice of : in every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
O mighty Love I Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him." 

The psalmist in a vision of the night shakes The 

, -I Psalmist 

himself clear of the fetters of earth and stands 
among the stars. Here there is room for the 
ambitious spirit of man ! Here there is music 
that can thrill to the infinite depths of being ! 
And what glorious company for the spirit of 
man, for God Himself, is this heavenly race — 
these titanic creations of God ! Surely the 
Infinite One will delight in them, as He visits 
them ! Surely among them He will taste His 
deepest satisfaction, as He seeks pleasure from 
the works of His own hands! 

And then this man of vision bends his gaze 
upon that dim far-distant spot where the earth 
is supposed to be — though the tiny grain of matter 
that it is, is necessarily invisible ; even its sun 
being but faintly seen as a little twinkUng star. 
And as he thinks of the infinitesimal creatures 
by which it is peopled, how that countless millions 
of them live, move and work out their destiny 
within that tiny sphere — then is he led to cry 
out to the God of all the infinite and infinitesimal 
world : " When I consider the heavens, the 
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The work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
of Nature • . • what is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him, and the Son of Man that Thou visitest 
Him?" 

" What is man, man in his frailty, his little- 
ness, his sin ? What in the sight of Him, who 
made those heavens and planted in them those 
glittering orbs ? This is the first feeling, but 
it is inmiediately swallowed up in another — the 
consciousness of man's true greatness, in nature 
all but divine : ... of (his) highest lineage and 
dignity, crowned and sceptred as a king : ' Thou 
hast put all things under his feet.' " 

This is the new thought that now fills his mind 

— not man's littleness but his greatness. For 

greatness, he comes to see, is not a matter of 

mere physical proportions. It is not on this 

side that the greatness of God is to be realised. 

But it is a matter of mind and soul, of will and 

purpose. God is a Person, man is a person : 

but the physical universe is only a Thing. Man 

The Sur- is a self-conscious intelligence, a self-determining 

Greata!^ will ; and because he is this, he is greater than 

ofMangQj ^Yie world outside of hunself. If all those 

titanic creations were to be destroyed, they would 

not know what was happening to them. But 

if they should come crashing together and destroy 

man in the midst of their own ruins, man would 
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still be greater than they all, since he would 
know that he was being crushed. 

" What a piece of work is a man ! How noble 
in reason ! How infinite in faculties ! In form 
and moving, how express and admirable ! " 

The essence of man is spirit — ^not matter. 
Man has a body — ^he is a spirit. So is it that he The 
is only a little lower than God, and infinitely ©f Man's 
greater than all the material universe ; as the qJ^^. 
psalmist from his new point of view now goes^^s* 
on to declare : " Thou madest him to have 
dominion over the works of Thy hands ; Thou 
hast put all things under his feet ; all sheep 
and oxen, yea and the beasts of the field ; the 
fowl of the air and the fish of the sea and what- 
soever passeth through the paths of the seas." 

The psalmist in the second stage of his vision 
sees man in the light of his immediate environ- 
ment — in relation to the earth on which his 
feet stand, to the sea, which is his also, and to 
animate nature as well — the creatures of earth, 
sea and sky over which he is made the master. 
Man is king and lord in the earth which is his 
kingdom. " In earth there is nothing great 
but man " — and this, because he has been made 
in the image of God " in knowledge, righteous- 
ness and holiness, with dominion over the 
creatures." 
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And then and there the psalmist's vision fades 
into the light of common day. He leaves man 
in the midst of his world into which he had come 
with the birthright of ruler and king. 

But the vision of the psalmist inspired another 
Another — another vision which another voice declares. 

Voice and 

Vision The material universe is only a resting-place 
for the spirit of man — ^it is not his goal. It is 
only a part of the kingdom into which he has 
been bom. And so we have the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews unfolding the great 
truth he has seen in his vision of man in the light 
of his ultimate destiny. He harks back to the 
vision of the psalmist, who saw man made in 
the image of God, and as a ruler under God of 
His world, with all things put under his feet. 

We see not yet, this voice declares, all things 
put under man, but we see Jesus — who was made 
a man — crowned with glory and honour. There 
is something, therefore, that man has still to 
look for — ^it is " not yet " his ; but one day it 
shall be and this is how it is to be realised — ^in 
The Ideal Jesus Christ the Son of Man, and the Elder 
inanity Brother of the Race. For this is the word of 
Jesus to the man who has " not yet " come to 
his own as an heir of God and joint-heir with 
Christ: "To him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with Me in My throne, even as I also over- 
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came, and am set down with My Father in His 
throne." 

The fabled Antaeus, son of Father Nepttme 
and Mother Earth, was deemed invincible until 
Hercules discovered the source of his great 
strength and the way to his undoing : he was 
unconquerable only so long as he might remain 
in contact with the earth, his mother. It was 
the powers of earth that Hercules was really striving 
with when he struggled vainly against Antaeus. 
But he broke the spell that was upon him by The 
raising Antaeus up into the air ; and there he was nesa of 
easily able to crush him, as a weakling, to death. Antaeus 

With Jesus Christ, the true Son of earth and of 
heaven, it was the reverse of this. It was to earth 
that His weakness was due — His strength was The 
from heaven. And out of the earth He was lifted Son of 
up to conquer the enemy with whom He strove. ^^ 
And so it is in the case of every one formed 
of the dust of the ground into whose nostrils 
God hath breathed the breath of the heavenly 
life. The secret of man's power is not the contact 
with earth but the influence of heaven. It is 
the divinity within him that will conquer the 
earthly tendencies against which he must strive. 
The way of victory he must take is the way that 
was taken before him by Jesus Christ ; the way Victory 
to victory and to life is the way of the cross. d^oS 
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He, too, must be raised up out of the earth by 
the discipline of self-denial ; and that yielding 
of himself for the crucifying is the beginning of 
victory. But the trimnph shall be complete 
only when all things that strive against him shall 
have been utterly brought into subjection. Until 
that final consmnmation, the secret of his 
strength in every conflict will be found to lie 
in the yielding up of himself to the influence 
of heaven that exerts itself in his behalf. From 
heaven is his strength found ; and from strength 
to strength it is his to go on until at the last, 
made perfect in strength, as in holiness, he shall 
join Christ on His throne. 

This, then, is the vision of man — not in his 
lowliness as a mere atom in the mighty material 
imiverse ; not in his shame as a creature of sin 
Man's and death — but in the glory and honour of his 
O^gtjny regenerated being, bom not only to have 
dominion over the lower creatures of earth, but 
also to rule with Christ on the throne of the 
universe. " When I consider the . . . stars . . . 
what is man ? " When I consider Jesus Christ, 
what is man ? 

*' My God I We are Thine offspring — Time 
Is but our infancy — the Earth 
Our cradle — but our Home's a clime 
Eternal, sorrowless, sublime — 
Heaven is the Country of our birth ! " 



CHAPTER VII 

INFLUENCE 



" When a man lives with God his voice shall be as sweet 
as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the com." 

Emerson. 

" Time takes them home that we loved, fair names and famous. 
To the soft long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of Death ; 
But the flower of their souls he shall not take away to shame 

us. 
Nor the lips lack song forever that now lack breath. 
For with us shall the music and perfume that die not dwell, 
Tho' the Dead to our Dead bid welcome, and we farewell." 

Swinburne. 

" An Institution is the lengthened Shadow of one man ; as 
Monachism of the Hermit Anthony ; the Reformation, of 
Luther ; Quakerism, of Fox ; Methodism, of Wesley ; 
Abolition, of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called " The height 
of Rome " ; and all history resolves itself very easily into 
the biography of a few stout and earnest persons." 

Emerson. 

" Thus, have we found a new Astrology ; 
Thus, have we found a new and noble sense 
In which alone Stars govern human fates." 

Young. 



CHAPTER VII 

INFLUENCE 

One of the curious bits of flotsam that has come A Bit of 
down to us from a past age is a word whose ^ 
common use gives little suggestion of its peculiar 
origin. The word " Influence " is a relic of the 
ancient system of Astrology, the precursor, 
pseudo^science though it was, of the exact and 
definite modem system of Astronomy. 

According to the old astrologers, each star 
was a living creature with a soul of its own and a 
character peculiar to itself, either good or evil. 
Each star had a will, too, of its own, and moved 
by its own volition. 

God who made man in His own image, " made 
the stars also." And in making the one He had 
thought of the other. Every human being was 
related to a particular star — the star in the The 
ascendant at the time of his birth. The char- Man's 
acter of that star would flow into his life and ^®***°y 
mould it into the same moral likeness. And so 
his destiny would be inevitably determined by 

98 
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the " influence " or inflowing into his life of the 
stream of power from his star. This was the 
origin and primary meaning of the word. 

The basis of the theory that it sprang from, 
was the unity of God's created world and the 
harmony of its movements. This was seen to 
be true of the stars. It was also true of man. 
With all the complexity and diversity to be found 
in the nature and being of man, it was manifest 
that the various activities were in harmonious 
relation to one another and to the unifying 
personality that controlled them. 

It was only a step to conclude that there was 
an intimate relationship between one harmonious 
creation and the other. They were both of 
one Father-Creator : serving the same Master, 
they were yoke-fellows in service. They were 
The different but related parts of the one vast machine. 
Machine set to work by the great Artificer. The move- 
Ujj?J^ments of one wheel, however small, must 
necessarily be in correspondence with the move- 
ments of another, however big, of the same 
machine, since they were set in motion by the 
same power. The movements of man must 
be related to the movements of the stars ; of 
a particular man to those of the star to which 
he was particularly related. 

It was an assertion, not so much of the 
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solidarity of the race as of the solidarity of all 
created things. All were of One. 

And thus there was developed the system of 
judicial astrology, which was an ordered and Judicial 
elaborate attempt to read a man's developing 
character from the already fixed character of 
his star ; and to determine his future destiny 
from the influence which that star would be 
known to impose upon it. 

The most sympathetic criticism of this fan- A Fan- 
tastic theory must discard it as being absolutely Theory 
too mechanical an interpretation of man's 
relationship to the rest of God's creation. It has 
gone the way of other dead faiths. But the 
word Influence abides, and with it a little flavour 
of the poetic faith from which it sprang. 

For there is a relationship between man and 
the rest of created things. There is an influence 
that the stars exert upon humankind. The stars 
still shed their influence for good or ill upon the 
earth. They fight still against the ill-starred 
Sisera, and they still favour the true Israel, the 
child of destiny. But this is because Sisera is 
blind to their light, and because the child of 
faith is responsive to the line that they read out 
to him. 

The influence that the stars exert they exert The 
in common with the rest of Nature. As Richter of Nature 
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has it in his golden sentence : " God has written 
His name in the stars, and sown it in the flowers 
of the earth." And to this the poet-prophets 
of ancient and modem times bear witness. In 
the words of one of the ancients : — 

" The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth His handiwork : 
Day unto day uttereth speech. 
And night unto night showeth knowledge." 

In the words of one of the modems : — 

" To me the meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

To this poet. Nature is the living beneficent 
mother of all earthly creatures, whose kindness 
to them is being continually shown. And those 
only who live in close communion with Nature 
enter into the secret places of Ufe and learn what 
it is to live indeed. 

In that sweet poem. Three Years she Grew, 
Wordsworth develops this beautiful truth of 
the formative influence Nature can exert upon 
A Child the growing character of a child. From Nature 
she should learn not only the power of self- 
assertion but also of self-restraint ; from the 
wild active creatures, the gracefulness of action ; 
and from the immovable, unseeing and imheeding 
things, the blessedness of silence and of calm. 
From the clouds and from the trees she should 
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gather dignity and beauty. And even the storm 
would waken in her the sense of awe and wonder. 
The contemplation of the beauties of Nature 
would gradually transform her into one of 
Nature's beautiful creations. 

" The staxs of midnight shall be dear 
To her : and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

" And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height. 
Her virgin bosom swell " — 

But alas ! alas 1 the tragedy of the end ! 

Nature takes this beautiful creation to herself — 

it becomes red earth again ! The living pulse 

is stilled and the light of the eye is darkened by 

the same mother that had given her light and 

life. And Nature seems to have no ear for the Where 

Nftture 
cry of the mourner, no heart to feel for his sorrows, paite 

no comfort to give but the cold comfort of — 

" The memory of what has been 
And never more will be." 

It is here that Nature fails — and Nature- 
worship. It is because of the tragedy of the end 
that Nature is so often cried out against as a 
ruthless monster, or appealed to in vain as a 
helpless mother. 

G 
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Kind as she is, she does not, can not, satisfy 

the deepest cravings of the heart. Great as is 

her influence, it does not, can not, rise to the 

highest aspirations of the soul. If Nature is 

not dead she is at least unresponsive to these. 

" For a heart in its sore need can rest only in 

an all-suflftcient person and must have a heart to 

throb against." Neither abstractions nor poetic 

figures can still its cravings, meet its needs. 

That which does so must be, in reality, aUve. It 

The is not Nature personified that can do this, it is the 

^f^ living Person behind Nature : it is God Himself 

Machine manifest in the world of things seen and heard. 

Of course there are those who, having eyes, 

see not : having ears, they hear not, neither do 

they tmderstand. But to those who have eyes 

to see and ears to hear, the vision of Nature is 

the vision of God ; the music of the spheres is 

His voice, which is heard too in the mountains 

and on the sea, in the running brooks and in the 

rustling trees. The influence of the stars and 

of the flowers — of all created things — is the living 

personal spirit behind them that reveals through 

them the presence and power of God. 

Brown- Browning, the poet and seer, was a confirmed 

ing's optimist, because he was so absolutely convinced 

of the presence of God in the midst of His world, 

and of the hand of God in all the events of life. 
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For him the " AU-great " is the " AU-loving " 
too : — 

" So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, * O heart I made, a heart beats here I 
Face My hands fashioned, see it in Myself 1 
Thou hast no power nor mayest conceive of Mine, 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love. 
And thou must love Me who have died for thee ! ' " 

His whole practical faith in the God of Nature 
is summed up in these lines of joyful little Pippa's 
song : — 

" God's in His Heaven 
All's right with the world I " 

And it is in this faith that we have the deepest, 
fullest meaning of the word " Influence." The The 
beneficent influence of the stars — of Nature — ^isofPer- 
the great Personality behind all that physical ®^°*^*y 
display. It is the character of God as revealed 
by His Son, it is the Heavenly Father in His 
moral and spiritual relationship to men, that 
has power to win their hearts to love Him, and 
to inspire their Uves with the high purpose of 
obedience to His will. The revelation of His 
power and wisdom and glory humbles them in 
the dust ; but the spectacle of His compassionate 
love and Fatherly tenderness is foimd to be the 
most powerful motive in hmnan life. 

The Teacher-come-from-God did not win the The 
hearts of the multitude simply by speaking to 
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them His matchless parables of the Divine Love ; 
nor convince many of the Divine sanction of the 
moral law of self-sacrifice by His sweeping and 
reiterated assertion of its authority. It was 
only when He gave to the world the spectacle of 
the Cross, and proved by His own suffering 
and death that the Divine Love and the Divine 

The Ex- Self-sacrifice were capable of this extreme ex- 

*°*^ pression, that these truths took hold upon the 

moral consciousness of humanity. They now 

stood out in bold reUef where all might read 

them. 

Before that revelation of His character had 
been given, His influence had been boimd; and 
we hear the disappointed cry of His yearning 
spirit : "Ye will not come unto Me that ye 
might have life ! " But even then He knew 
that the Revelation on Calvary would effect the 
change, for seized by the spirit of prophecy He 
declares : — " I, when I shall have been lifted up 
from the earth, will draw to myself all men." 
These words of Christ intimate more than the 
prophecy of His death. They imply His Resur- 
Therection as well. For it will be the living per- 

Prescncl sonahty that will draw ; but yet it will draw 
by reason of the revelation of His true character 
given upon the Cross. 

In spite of His triumphant prophecy, however, 
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there would be a limit to the extent of His in- 
fluence, even after the revelation of Calvary. 
His influence would fall without response upon 
those who would not appreciate the worth of 
His character. For to many even of " that great 
day " the Cross was the tragical end of the whole 
miserable story — a story of disappointed ambition 
at the worst interpretation, or of failure at the 
best. His own brethren thought Him self- 
deceived. The Pharisees believed Him to be 
deluded by the devil, and a very proper victim 
for the judgment that befell Him. The Disciples, 
full of their own selfish hopes, thought the Cross 
simply meant the death-blow to them all. The 
silly mob had no opinion of their own — they had 
followed Him one day in royal procession, and 
the next day mocked and reviled Him when 
His worldly fortunes had suffered eclipse. 

Now, even the disciples could not feel the power The 
of the Cross until there was given them the in- Heart 
ward vision of the Master's self-sacrificing love. 
They needed to enter into their Master's spirit 
in order to perceive that the Cross meant, not 
His Defeat but His Victory. It was not given 
to every one to see that the Cross was a battle- 
field where He had grappled with sin and death 
in the strength and hope of a conqueror. But 
it is just this vision of the Galilean conquering 
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on His Cross, that will turn the hearts of men to 
the Uving Christ. 

In the Star world there are two great con- 
stellations that, for the ancients, were s}mibolical 
The of Mercy and Judgment. From the Pleiades 
and came the " sweet influences " that meant spring 
^^^° for the husbandman and a prosperous voyage 
for the mariner. But Orion was one of the 
Titans that had warred against Jupiter ; and 
for his sins he was chained by Omnipotence to 
the roof of the world. The bright three stars 
of the waist of that stellar man constitute the 
" bands " with which he is bound. Hence the 
question of Job, in his contrasting the impotence 
of man with the onmipotence of God : " Canst 
thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Orion ? " The physical 
world is subject to no variableness or shadow of 
turning from its course — there is no binding or 
loosing of man that can change the order of 
Nature. But in the moral order account must 
be taken of as many variations and shadows 
of turning as there are wills within that order. 
It is possible for man to bind the sweet influences 
of the Christ. For, though He draws, there are 
many that will not run after Him. And it is 
possible for the man that has been freed to loose 
the bands of his fellowman — the bands of ignor- 
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ance, of sorrow, of suffering, of sin, with which 
he has been bound to earth, and set him free 
for the flight to Heaven. 

And it is in this way we shall prove our like- Human 
ness to God, in the influence for good that our 
hves shall exert. It is what we are, as well as 
what God is, as Christ has made Him known, 
that tells upon those whose lives are touched 
by ours and respond to the touch. The power 
of our influence for good depends essentially upon 
our character. 

" One star differeth from another star in Degrees 
glory " — and in influence. He is the bright and fluence 
morning star — and the evening star as well : 
the first and the last that shines in the moral 
firmament. But every single star has its mission 
of light and influence. " I am the Light of the 
world " said Christ of Himself ; and to His 
disciples He said, " Ye are the lights of the 
world." The duty of every star, however great 
or small it may be, is to fill its own special place 
in the scheme of creation, to shed its own parti- 
cular light, to exert its own peculiar influence. 
That is its work, and for that is its reward being 
prepared. " They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever." And again, it is written, " Then shall 
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the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father." 

Each There are stars of the first magnitude Uke 

• • • 

0^^ Gladstone and Shaftesbury; Uke Washington 
and Lincohi ; Uke Shakespeare and Milton — 
who profoundly influence others of their race — 
whose Ught shines forth to the ends of the earth. 
History is simply the record of their achieve- 
ments : human wisdom is merely the utterance 
of their thoughts. Men like these, as Carlyle 
has said, are " the modeUers, pattems,^ and in a 
wide sense creators, of whatsoever the general 
mass of men contrived to do and attain." 

But all the Ught and influence do not come 

from the stars of the first magnitude. And aU 

the wisdom, all the helpfulness in Ufe, does not 

The come from the leading spirits. There is the 

of the mission of the humble. There is the service of 

Humble fj^Q hidden toilers whose sayings and doings are 

not recorded on the pages of history, but yet 

are written down in the memory of God, and 

impressed upon His heart that is keeping their 

reward for them. 

Some of the stars that to us look dim are 

ThereaUy nearer the centre of the firmament than 

^j^g^^^many that in our eyes shine more brightly. 

"*^^The principal achievement of Ufe is character — 

it is not reputation. Many who Uve now in 
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untrodden ways, unseen and unknown of the 
great busy world, will shine as the stars for ever 
and ever when they come to their true reward. 
In spite of the present ignorance of men, there 
is no star however dimly it shines that is unseen 
of God, or unfelt by men. It is God that put it 
in its place and estabUshed the bounds of its 
habitation. And though among men it may be 
unnamed, as is the widow who gave the two 
mites, yet, hke her sweet influence upon the 
charity of the churches, its light and its in- 
fluence are not lost, and its reward shall be as 
sure as the memory of God. 

Nothing goes to utter waste in the world of 
matter, or in the moral world. " A little child 
is bom, lives a brief time, and dies. Is this a 
waste of pain and Ufe ? Even in the darkness 
that surrounds us we may often see that it is 
not so. That little child did not live in vain. 
Its life has enriched and enlarged the hearts of 
its father and mother. New forces of pity and 
tenderness have been started in the world, the 
influence of which may travel very far." 

It is a scientific fact that there are few things 
more enduring, under certain favourable con- 
ditions, than footprints in the sand. For on Foot- 
many a bit of sandstone can be seen to-day the ^sand 
indelible footprints of creatures of a past age. 
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which in their day crawled over the soft yielding 
substance, that afterwards hardened with the 
marks of their movements clearly outlined. 
These creatures died — their very bones vanished 
utterly ages ago— but this record of what they 
were and did is with us stilL And so it is with 
the influence of a human Ufe that may seem to 
many to mean so Uttle. It never dies — it will 
live from age to age. The echoes of what we 
say will roll from soul to soul, from generation 
to generation. The effects of what we are will 
pass from life to life until the very end of time. 
For thus is the Book of Life being written, out 
of which we are to be judged. It is not ours 
here and now to determine the brightness of a 
star, the value of a life, the measure of an in- 
fluence. Enough for us to know that He who 
made the sun made the stars also, and that He 
The Sure counts each one precious, and that He will 
^^ reward each according to the faithfulness with 
which it sheds the Ught and influence with which 
it was entrusted. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HARMONY 



" A rhyme in one of our sonnets should not be less pleasing 
than the iterated nodes of a sea-shell, or the resembling 
differences of a group of flowers. The pairing of the birds 
is an idyll, not tedious as our idylls are ; a tempest is a rough 
ode, without falsehood or rant ; a summer with its harvest 
sown, reaped and stored, is an epic song, subordinating how 
many admirably executed parts. Why should not the 
S3mimetry and truth that modulate these glide into our 
spirits, and we participate the invention of Nature ? " 

EMER.SON. 

" From the edge of harsh derision. 
From discord and defeat. 
From doubt and lame division, 
We pluck the fruit and eat ; 
And the mouth finds it bitter, and the spirit sweet." 

Swinburne. 

" All things work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called, according to His purpose." 

St Paul. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HARMONY 

One of the fundamental conceptions of the ancient 
astrology was the " Harmony of the Spheres." 
The Spheres came into being, cosmos arising out The 
of chaos, at the call of Music ; and they made of Mnsic 
sweet music as they fulfilled their courses. 
To this idea Dryden has given beautiful expres- 
sion in his Song for St Cecilia's Day : — 

" From Harmony, from Heavenly Harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From Harmony to Harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in Man 1 " 

In the last line there is the characteristic idea 
of astrology that, of this music, every note that 
sounds finds its response in the nature of man, 
for man represents the full chord or diapason 
{Sia + iraa-iov) , touching as he does the earth 
at one end of the scale of his being and Deity at 
the other. Starting from the earth as the funda- 
mental note, Mercury represents the major third, 

Mars its just fifth and the octave is reached in 

lot 
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Deity. It is because he touches Deity that he 
has an immortal soul, and it is because he runs 
through the planets that they influence his 
nature. 
A Theme Much of the poetry of ancient and modem 
p\^ times is saturated with this notion, which has 
been more or less seriously believed by those 
who have given it expression. 

" There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st " 

writes Shakespeare, 

" But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the young ey^d cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls. 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it." 

Milton, whose soul was tuned almost to the same 
The Fair celestial note, speaks of " the fair music that all 
qI^J§^ creatures made ... in perfect diapason" 
whilst still they held themselves perfectly re- 
sponsive to the Will of their Creator. 

And this relation of music or audible harmony 
to our natures is marked by Cowper in these well- 
known lines : — 

" There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave : 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies." 
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The poet who wrote the Book of Job, in a 
splendid burst of fancy, declares that when the 
foundations of the earth were laid, 

" The morning stars sang together. 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy." 

And Alfred Austin one sleepless night found 
his imagination kindling to the same lofty 
theme : — 

" Within the hollow silence of the night 
I lay awake and listened. I could hear 
Planet with punctual planet chiming clear 
And unto star star cadencing aright. 
Nor these alone : cloistered from deafening sight. 
All things that are made music to my ear : 
Hushed woods, dumb cares and many a soundless mere. 
With Arctic mains in rigid sleep locked tight." 

Now, music is, in its essence, vibration or 
movement. And harmony has a larger meaning The 
than that only which it bears in the realm of mJ^^ 
music. Harmony is the Soul of Beauty, whether ^JJ?'" 
that beauty is physical and consists in form, 
in colour, or in movement; or whether that 
beauty is intellectual and manifests itself as the 
ideal of truth ; or whether that beauty is moral 
and consists in the ideal of goodness. 

As regards the physical meaning of harmony, 
the whole creation of which man is so small but 
significant an item, is in form, in colour and in 
movement, a harmonious thing ; a physical 
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unity for all its diversity ; a universe in which 
each part is fitted to every other part and to the 
whole. And it is true enough that as harmony 
characterises the relationship of part to part 
and of each to the whole, so it is in harmony 
that the movements of the stars, the earth among 
them, and the movements of man, are made, 
for they are upheld by a Hand that is infinite 
in its power, and are guided by a Mind that is 
absolutely self-possessed. 

In an orchestra there are many instruments 
and many players, each representing a will and 
purpose in distinctness ; but all are subordinated 
to the one controlling will and purpose — ^the will 
and purpose of the conductor. The instruments 
are not free, but the players are. And these are 
The Con- none the less free because they will to hold them- 
^'^wS selves subject to the conductor's will. And so it 
is with the harmony of the spheres and of man. 
All are subject to the one controlling will of the 
Director of Harmonies. 

An admirer once said to an orchestra-leader : 
" Your orchestra is now so thoroughly well 
trained that it does not need conducting; it 
can run itself : try it ! " He did, and with the 
result that he foreknew : the various players 
missed the eye and the hand and the very presence 
of the master — and they failed. 
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So it is that the harmony of the universe is 
due to the one controlling Will — the one great 
moral purpose : there is for it in all its courses 

" One God, one law, one element. 
And one far-off divine event. 
To which the whole creation moves." 

In the solar system, each planet exerts an in- 
fluence of its own — ^but the sun is the dominant 
controlling influence of all. It determines the 
movements of every body within its range. To 
it all the others, whatever their own influence, 
are ultimately subject. And so it is as regards 
our relationship to the world and to God. While 
we follow to a certain extent our own peculiar 
bent, yet as creatures of the earth we are bound The 
to follow its diurnal course, "with rocks andjn^J* 
stones and trees." And as subjects of the Divine Universe 
impulse, we must also render the obedience of 
our spirits. The measure of this obedience will 
be the measure of our share in the harmony that 
rules the world. 

Now, even to the Astrologers, this music of 
the spheres was only imaginary. They did not Unheard 
profess to hear it. Some of them declared that 
men were unable to distinguish it, simply because 
they had always heard it, and not knowing what 
absolute silence actually was, they were unable 
to make the distinction. But there were others 

H 
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to say that the sound was too powerful for our 
hearing or that our senses were too gross to 
apprehend it. But to their poetic imagination 
the " concord of sweet sounds " was very real. 

In the Songs mthotU Words of a great composer, 
we have the beautiful thoughts of his soul ex- 
pressed without the agency of a single word ; 
Music and similarly for us the music of the spheres is 
Harmony harmony without sound. " There is no speech 
nor language," and yet they teach us : " their 
voice is not heard," and yet our souls are ravished 
with that harmony. " For," declares the quaint 
author of Religio Medici, " there is a musick 
wherever there is a harmony, order, or proportion : 
and thus far we may maintain the music of the 
Spheres ; for those well-ordered motions, and 
regular paces, though they give no sound unto 
the ear, yet to the understanding they strike a 
note most full of harmony." 

But the music of the spheres — the harmony of 
life — the revelation of the beneficent purpose of 
God— can be recognized only by those who train 
their spirits to listen. The hearing, the seeing, 
the understanding, while it is partly a natural 
gift, is also largely a matter of cultivation. 

Now, this is true even of a bird's song. Some 
have no joy in the few notes of it that they hear ; 
nor can they ever learn to love it. For only 
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" whosoever is harmonically composed delights 
in harmony." But even those who do love it 
and listen for it, must train their ear in order The 
to hear it in its sweetness. And as they listen ofSc"*^ 
the song wiU grow in sweetness for them, for ^ 
they will ever be hearing new notes that before 
were inaudible. But there are some notes that 
the most gifted ear, whatever training it may 
take, can never hear — because the human ear 
is not made that can catch all the wonderful 
variety of their countless vibrations. The finest 
notes will be lost — except to the imagination. The Use 
For there is much that the ear of man cannot p^ 
hear — the cadences of the infinitesimal world ^®° 
under his finger, and the echoes from the vast 
spaces where the planets sing, are both beyond 
the apprehension of his auditory sense. In the 
imagination of the poet, however, it is possible to 
hear not only " the horns of Elfland faintly 
blowing," but also the music of the Titan 
orchestra of the skies. 

But after all, music is not the principal thing. 
It is only the audible expression of harmony. The 
The adaptation of part to part, and of each to ©fMi^c 
the whole is true not only of a musical score, 
but of everything that the Lord hath made. 
It is " all very good." This is another way of 
saying, it is all in perfect harmony. It reveals 
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not only His power, but also His wisdom^and His 
moral purpose. 

Music is an aid to the understanding of harmony. 

But the true musician is not dependent upon any 

instrument made with hands for the music that 

The Con- fills his soul with joy. In his vocal or instrumental 

M^ci utterance or on the score of a composition he 

^*^" simply gives expression to what he hears in the 

musical depths of his soul. It is because there 

is found there an echo of the music of the spheres 

that he can give forth a sound of music at all. 

As Emerson says of the Poet's activity, " The 

thought and the form are equal in the order of 

time, but in the order of genesis the thought is 

prior to the form." And so it is with the 

The Soul "musician. It is because of the musical thought 

Mo^^ in him that he can give expression to it by means 

of his own vocal chords or by the use of some 

instrument that men's hands have made. A 

harmonious creation himself, he is able to give 

revelation of the harmony of things. 

But in the orchestra there are some instru- 
ments that have little or no music in them — if 
played alone, they are by their harshness or 
shrillness a plague to the ear. Yet they serve 
as a background — or they give body and strength. 
They go with the other instruments to the making 
of one grand Harmony. 
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In our practical experience of life there are 
many things that seem inharmonious — that strike Discords 
a loud discord in the music ; many things that Music 
seem to be inconsistent with the conception of 
the worid of men as being ruled by a Director 
of Harmonies, whose power and wisdom and 
love are all revealed in the moral order by which 
their higher natures are being governed. 

It may be true as far as the physical world is 
concerned ; but is it true of the moral ? The sin 
and the sorrow and the suffering of life — how 
reconcile these in a Scheme of perfect Harmony ? 
Do not the discords predominate and spoil the 
music of life for many ? 

It is not sufficient for explanation to remember 
that " The inequalities of Andes and Himalaya," 
as Emerson says, " are insignificant in the curve 
of the sphere " ; and that our little discords 
are not heard in the grand swell of the music. 
No, that is not enough. But yet it may be true 
that the rough places on the way of life, when 
seen with reference to the whole way, will not 
detract from the line of beauty that the way 
makes, however it may be led, if at the last it 
leads up to God ; and that the discords that now 
grate so harshly on the ear will melt away when 
once they are heard within the swell of the music 
of the Choir Invisible. 
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The writer of Genesis, in his vision of the 

origin of the worid and of sin, saw how every- 

The thing that was made up to a certain point was 

wSrid ^^y " good " in the sight of God. But when 
at the last man was made, the crown of all, 
then the completed creation was pronoimced 
to be " very good." 

All creation was obedient to the Will of God : 
man was obedient, but only because he willed 
to be ; and his glory became his shame. Made 
in the likeness of God, it was within his power 
to oppose his will to the Will of God. He used 
this power, and so there was made the first 
discord that was heard in the fair music of our 
sphere. The origin of sin is the origin of discord. 
The But discords can be made to serve the purpose 
of of music, and sin can be made to serve a purpose 

'^^■^''^in the harmony of God's world. Whether or 
not the discord of sin was on the original score, 
it can be used. Even if ours is not the best of 
all possible worlds, this at least is true, that the 
evil of it can be turned to holy uses. Browning 

Brownp is SO much of an optimist that he would not have 

^w SStM-Jf it otherwise. In Prince HohenstielrSchwangau 
he defends the evil of this present world on the 
grotmd that not otherwise could we know the 
depths of "pity, courage, hope, fear, sorrow, 
joy." He is not one to disbelieve that God 
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" knew what He undertook when He made 
thmgs." 

We may speak of man in his present state 
either under the figure of his descent from the 
primary perfect type or of his ascent from the 
lower nmgs of the Evolutionist's ladder; but 
in either case this is to be equally taken accoimt 
of, that the discords in his life are due to that 
state of being which in the one case will be spoken 
of as fallen and in the other as undeveloped. 
In that imperfect state he is free to disobey the 
Will not his own that he recognises, even though 
the better part of his being accords with it. He 
is free to choose the lower way, to strike a discord 
in the fair music. And so it is that he gets out 
of time with the Infinite by debasing the uses 
of his instrument. 

But, even so, the Master-musician can make the The 
discords to serve a purpose. He can take the sin Musician's 
and the sorrow and the suffering of man, and by ^^"^ 
them show forth His glory. Even as He did 
with the cross of Christ, so can He do with every 
cross that must still be borne by, and that still 
must bear, the follower of Christ. " Take suffer- 
ing out of the world, and what is left of heroism 
and patience and self-sacrifice ? " asks Hall Caine. 
" These god-like virtues would be proof enough The Opti- 
to me of God's government of the Universe." view 
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And this is the optimistic answer of Whittier 
to the questions that these discords raise : — 

" I have no answer for myself or thee 
Save that I learned beside my mother's knee ; 
All is of God that is, and is to be ; 
And God is good." 

Whether or not the answer is sufl&cient for all, 
there are those who will take it as sufl&cient : 
there are those who will believe that the discords 
all will lose themselves in the swell of the music 
of life. 

Whether or not therefore these discords are 
necessary to the harmony, this much can be said, 
that being here, they will be made to serve a 
moral end : " Why rushed the discords in " 
asks Browning in ^46/ Vogler, "but that harmony 
should be prized ? " 

" Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear. 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe : 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome : 'tis we musicians 
know." 

Sorrow The sorrows of life are a part of the discipline 

* ^flc *^^* make us perfectly submissive to the will of 

the Conductor. The sorrows of life are a proof 

to us that life does not here reach its conclusion, 

or attain to its completeness. This is the con- 

m 

solation that will come to the one that must 
complain with the poet : — 
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" Howsoever came my fate, 
Sorrow did and joy did nowise, — ^life well-weighed 
— ^preponderate.' 

And the only explanation that can satisfy the 
poet is found by 

" Assuming Earth to be a pupil's place, 
And life, time, — ^with all their chances, changes, — just 
probation-space." 

Life is long — as long as eternity ; and the The 
meaning of a discord, its value to the music, is outSSk 
only to be truly estimated from this larger point 
of view. 

But it is not by logic that we come to under- 
stand this. It is not logic that will convince 
the musician — it is his musical soul that hears 
the harshness of the discord melting into the 
richness of the volume of harmonious sounds, 
and actually giving strength and body to the 
notes, else all too feeble, though sweet and clear 
enough. It is the heart of the musician that The 
will teach him that the discords, for harmony's of*^e 
sake, are really to be prized. " The rest may ^®*"^ 
reason and welcome, 'tis we musicians know J* 

And if the musician has an ear for harmonies 
to which the ordinary man is deaf, the man of 
faith has an ear for a Voice that speaks to him 
as it does not to the imbelieving world, and 
declares this to be the law of spiritual harmony 
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— that " all things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to His purpose." 
Hilton Milton, with all his marvellous wisdom, surely 

and 

Cowper nods when he declares part of his great purpose 
to be " To justify the ways of God to men." 
It is a truer word of Cowper who declares that — 

" God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain." 

In this revelation of the harmony of things 
in the moral order, there is no one that may 
come between the soul and God without danger 
of darkening counsel with words. It is a false 
confidence that makes us lean upon any arm of 
flesh in our sore need — ^that leads us to seek 
wisdom at any fountain that has its source in 
the depths of earth. It is our privilege to go 
right to the Father — and to the Son Himself. 

R. J. Campbell has well said that the relation- 
Christ in ship of Christ to the Christian is, in a sense, still 
^ugthe same as in the days when the disciples had 
such intimate fellowship with the Man of Galilee. 
We may seek Him still as they did, and ponder 
on His words as they did. The simple answer 
to their questions was not enough for them — it 
needed illumination by His Spirit, even when it 
came from His own lips. Their hearts needed 
preparation before they could understand. 
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We may be slow to learn, as the disciples 
were. His simplest teaching may have, for us, 
the mystery of a dark saying. But if we have 
the will to learn, we shall learn at last, as they 
did. And what we want to learn is to know 
things — to know them in our hearts as the 
disciples did ; as Paul did when he said, " We 
know that all things work together for good." 
Love is the teacher that will give us this know- The Lost 
ledge — ^the love of God in the human heart, found in 
It is love that will make our vision clear ; that ^^^"^ 
will attime us perfectly to the Harmony of 
Heaven. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE GARDEN OF GOD 



" I sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell : 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ' I myself am Heav'n and Hell 1 ' ** 

Omar Khayyam. 

" The great conception of the Old Testament is that the 
world is a moral constitution. Behind the physical world 
is God, a free, conscious, moral being ; on this side of it, 
and over it, is man, another free, mora] being. The world 
is but the means of their intercourse. It is this moral 
character of its whole constitution which explains how the 
external world is always drawn into the relations of God and 
man, and reflects these relations according as they are normal 
or disturbed, — ^rejoicing and blossoming like the rose in man's 
redemption, and falling into dissolution in man's destruction 
under God's wrath." 

A. B. Davidson. 

" He that has light within his own clear breast. 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright days : 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts. 
Benighted walks under the midday Sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon 1 " 

Milton. 

" Ambulantes in Horto audiebant Vocem DeL" 

Genesis. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOD 

For the primitive North American Indian, Conccp- 
Heaven was the happy hmiting gromid, where Heaven 
the stem wild joys of war and the chase would 
be his for ever, without any pain from woimds 
or shame from defeat. For the Mohammedan, 
too. Heaven is little more than a projection into 
eternity of the self-indulgent life of earth : for 
the faithful follower of the Prophet it will be a 
place of all carnal delights. To the Buddhist, 
weary of " the wheel," Heaven is Nirvana, the 
final and absolute deliverance from the burden 
of existence. Rest is the ideal, and it will come 
with absorption in the Divine. 

The Jew had his own vision of Heaven. For The 
him, too, it was the long home of the soul: it the Jew 
was a holy place and its delights were holy. But 
the Jew went further. He imported the idea 
of Heaven into the life upon earth. For him the 
earth was to be the seat of a heavenly kingdom, 
and over it a Heavenly King was to rule. The 
longing of the national heart was expressed 

127 
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by those Pharisees who asked of Jesus Christ, 

" when the Kingdom of God should come." 

A They had been loc4dng for a kingdom that would 

of^^ come " with observation," — ^with outward show. 

World ^^]^ pomp and splendour and martial power. 

But not so did the kingdom come. It had 
come quietly, humbly and without observation. 
The Forerunner had appeared, but he was one 
clad in the Uvery of poverty. His voice had been 
Ufted up as a herald's, but the burden of his cry 
had been, not political, but spiritual. His charge 
had been against the Temple as well as the 
Palace ; against the sinner of the Jews as well 
as against the Roman transgressor. And before 
the echoes of that voice had died away, the King 
had come and had set up His kingdom and opened 
His court. 
The " Behold, the Kingdom of God is within you." 
^^^fThis was the answer of Jesus. In the midst of 
Christ you, O Pharisees, is the kingdom of God ! They 
do not reaUse it, but the beginning has already 
been seen of that great time of promise when to 
the Messiah, the Heavenly King on earth, there 
should be given the kingdoms of the earth. 

But these words of Christ are charged with a 
deeper meaning. For those of the Pharisees 
who would become disciples of Christ, subjects 
of that kingdom, they expressed an elementary 
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truth — the kingdom of God is within you, that 
is, within your hearts. The foundations of that 
kingdom are laid in the hearts of its subjects. 
Light can be seen only by an eye that has in it 
the light of vision. But to the eye that is blind 
the Sim itself is darkness. The kingdom of A 
Heaven cometh without worldly observation — thatw °* 
it can be seen only by those who have the kingdom Spiritual 
in their hearts : its signs are visible only to those 
whose hearts have been opened to the vision of 
them. 

" The kingdom of God is not meat and drink " 
—either in this world or in any other world — 
" but (it is) righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost," both in the world to come 
and in this present world. Meat and drink, 
the loaves and the fishes, the glittering tempor- 
alities, the magnificence of the external appoint- 
ments of a royal establishment, the might and 
power of an all-conquering Leader, — these are 
not the insignia of the Heavenly Kingdom, 
these are not the signs that inevitably mark 
the presence of the Heavenly King. 

But wherever righteousness and peace and The 
holy joy meet together, whether it be in stately of the 
temple or in humble conventicle, there is the^^"*^®°* 
Kingdom of Heaven established and there is 
the Heavenly King enthroned. Equally in the 
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heart of an earthly king and in the heart of a 
lowly son of toil, is the Heavenly King at home, 
if so be that that heart is the heart of a true and 
loyal subject. 

The Heaven opened that day upon the Pharisees 
yW^f when Jesus of Nazareth appeared in the midst 

*"»* of them and declared the truth of the Kingdom 

of God ; but their hearts would not open to the 

Heavenly Vision, they would not respond to the 

appeal of the Heavenly King. In their rejection 

of Jesus they spoke and acted in the name of 

the Jewish people, and presented to the world 

the supreme tragedy of Jewish history — and 

indeed of human history ! For this is the amazing 

thing that the Jewish race has done for other 

peoples and has refused to do for itself — it gave 

A to the world the supreme Teacher, the most 

of conunanding influence the world has ever felt. 
History j^^^ ^jj^ j.^^^ ^j^2^^ g^y^ ^^g ch^st refuses still to 

do Him honour, refuses still to acknowledge 
the meaning and power of His wondrous life and 
death I 

The first white man in South Africa to find a 
diamond thought it a pretty stone and gave 
it to his child for a plaything. The Jew has 
made others rich towards God, but has himself 
remained poor, because he knew not the day of 
his visitation. 
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But what shall be said of those who recognise 
the value of the treasure found and yet spurn 
it ? Who know the diamond and yet cast it 
away ? Who understand the claims of Christ 
and yet reject Him as their King ? 

In The Ring and The Book, Browning presents a 
us with a striking picture of this act of madness. ^^^ 
The Pope in his soliloquy pictures a group ofP""^^"*- 
fishers on the sea-shore, dredging in the sand for ""^ 
whelks. In their search for those mud worms 
they come upon a valuable pearl. But since 
this is something that cannot be eaten, it is of 
no value in their eyes — they leave it as they 
would a worthless stone. The poet can imder- 
stand the action of those who do not realise 
itsv alue. But he cannot imderstand how any 
who know the value of a pearl could be so intent 
upon their mess of pottage that they would 
cast away their hope of future fortime. Their 
folly is that they subordinate " The Future to 
the Present." They sacrifice aspiration to 
appetite. They deny themselves Heaven in 
order that they may possess the earth " which 
is their goal." 

" This does overwhelm me with surprise, 
Touch me to terror, — ^not that faith, the pearl, 
Should be let lie by fishers wanting food. 
Nor, seen and handled by a certain few 
Critical and contemptuous, straight consigned 
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To shore and shingle for the pebble it proves, 
But that, when haply found and known and named 
By the residue made rich for evermore, 
These, — that these favoured ones, should in a trice 
Turn, and with double zest go dredge for whelks. 
Mud worms that make the savoury soup I " 

The Sin The charge Christ had to bring against the 

PIjj^jj^ Pharisees was not so much that they did not 

recognize the truth He spoke to them, but rather 

that they did. They recognised the truth, but 

they would not set their own seal upon it. 

There were some who opposed Him in all 
sincerity; they did it ignorantly in unbelief. 
But there were many of the ecclesiastical leaders 
who opposed Him with their eyes wide open. 
They sinned not only against a Son of Man but 
also against the Spirit of Truth. And they did 
so because of the worldliness of their hearts. 
For the love of the temporalities of their sacred 
office made them haters of any one who would 
wound their personal vanity and weaken their 
authority with the people. 
Resist- The truth was not what they were yearning 
^f^for. And even though they heard it spoken 
as by the very voice of God, they could find it 
in their hearts to offer it resistance to the death. 
They recognised in Christ, One with whom they 
were incompatible in spiritual temperament. 
And they saw from the first that the whole 
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situation meant His fall or theirs. They heard 
the truth, but they were not of it ; and so they 
hardened themselves against Him who brought 
it to them. 

They saw Him stand forth in the divine 
majesty of His true manhood, in the royal glory 
of the simple truth. But they would not do Him 
obeisance, since they could be won only by the 
shows of pomp and power. A veil of flesh The Veil 
covered His divinity, a veil of poverty covered 
His royal state ; and so they did not recognise 
the King, they could not understand that He 
was offering them a place in His kingdom. 

It is another veil that covers Him now from 
our eyes. But He is in the midst of us still. 
And He is still making the same protest against 
worldliness of spirit and the same appeal to other- 
worldliness of desire. 

And it is the same spirit of faith, in their . 
hearts and in ours, that will constrain us to 
offer Him the tribute of devotion and worship 
that is His due. 

It is not the Pharisees only who will be con- 
victed of blindness and deafness to that Presence 
and Voice, if we too turn away from these words 
of Christ without having seen this vision of the The 
kingdom. It is ours too to see the King in His of the 
beauty standing forth in His Kingdom and 
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offering to us the honour and glory of it. For 
He is with us still. And therefore Heaven is 
near. For what constitutes Heaven is not so 
much a local habitation as the presence of God. 
Where God makes His home, there is Heaven. 
Where God has revealed Himself, there has 
Heaven been opened. 
Jacob lay down to sleep in the wilderness. 
The and God revealed Himself to him there ; and 
^^5 awaking, Jacob said, " Surely the Lord is in 
this place ; and I knew it not." " And he called 
the name of that place Bethel," which, being 
interpreted, means the House of God. That 
is just what Heaven means ; and that is where 
it is, not only far away — 

" Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth," 

but also in the midst of the stir and din, of the 
suffering and the sin and the sorrow. So Jacob 
fotmd that night in Bethel ; and ever after, 
that Heaven upon earth was as a vision to him 
of the Heaven above the stars. 

And so it is for everyone to whom that vision 
has been given. Wherever God has revealed 
Himself, there is Heaven. Wherever He has 
come into a man's heart, there in that small 
garden enclosed is a living picture of the eternal 
Paradise of God. 
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The imagination of the churchman has been 
captivated by the ideal of Heaven as a kingdom. 
And in following this ideal of the Church 
as a new world-kingdom, the spirit of the world The 
has often been allowed by the Church to pre-andSe 
vail against the other-worldly spirit of its Founder. ^^^^^ 
But to the imagination of the mystic, within or 
without the pale of an establishment, it is the 
Garden that has appealed as the true figure of 
the Heavenly state. The ancient idyll of the 
Garden has been a suggestive medium of expres- 
sion for the visions of Isaiah and Ezekiel, and 
has inspired the singer of the Song of Songs and 
some of the psalmists of Zion. And to the last 
of the seers there is given a vision of a Garden 
in the midst of which is seen the Tree of Life, 
and out of which there flows the River of Life 
for the salvation of the world. 

The Garden of Eden in the ancient story was The 
only a little garden in a great wilderness. Outside ©f Eden 
the enclosure, there was a hard, stubborn soil, 
fruitful only in thorns and thistles. The first 
gardener was to have made his garden leaven 
the whole earth ; and that is the purpose of the 
second Gardener. To the trees of His own planting 
He said, " Pray, saying. Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, as in Heaven, so in earth." 
The Kingdom had been bom but it had not 
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attained to full stature. They were to pray — 
it is still the prayer of the disciple — that the 
kingdom might come in its fulness to the heart 
of the behever and in its imiversality to the world 
of men. And then shall the wilderness be glad, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. Only when the whole man shall wear the 
beauty of the Garden, shall man rejoice again 
in the Open Vision of God. 
The The Golden Age is in the future, not in the past, 
a|2 whatever the poets may say. We look back 
with humiliation to one Garden, the defiled and 
deserted Paradise of Eden : we look forward 
with joy and hope to another Garden, the glorious 
and incorruptible Paradise of Heaven that shall 
never be destroyed. 

Wordsworth casts a halo around the head of 
childhood as he sings of how 

" Heaven lies about us in our infancy." 

.coking And then he goes on to lament that the halo 
^J^ gradually disappears from the brow of innocence 
as the " shades of the prison-house begin to close 
upon the growing boy." And when at last he 
is become a man, that light of Heaven is utterly 
gone — he is seen to be a mere creature of earth, 
obedient not to Heavenly impulse but to his 
own reason, dependent not directly upon Heaven 
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but upon the "philosophic mind " that the years 
have brought him. But for the poet, the " best 
philosopher," the one with the truest outlook 
upon Eternity, the clearest seer of God's truth, 
is the little child. 

But this is only an extravagance of poetry. 
It is true that we lose much with our childhood. 
It is not possible to retain the heaven-world of 
our infancy ; but something better can come in 
its place. There remains a new heaven and a Looking 
new earth for the growing boy, the maturing ^^^^^^ 
youth and the aging man. That is a truer and 
more adequate word which Browning puts into 
the mouth of the Rabbi Ben Ezra : — 

" Grow old along with me ! 
The best is yet to be. 

The last of life for which the first w£is made. 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, * A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half : trust God : see all nor be afraid.' 

Therefore I summon Age 

To grant Youth's heritage. 

Life's struggle having so far reached its term : 

Thence shall I pass, approved 

A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute : a god tho' in the germ." 

Old age may bring disillusionment as to the The 
Heaven of one's childhood — the Fairy world of Child- 
where everything wears a rosy light, and thep?^f 
dark shadows of earth have not yet fallen athwart World 
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the young life — but it will bring something fax 
better, the heavenly world of the Christian 
warrior, the heavenly rest of those who have 
fought their way through bloody seas and against 
many enemies to reach it. Though humbled 
by the power of sin, yet will they be happy in 
the consciousness of a power within them that 
shall ultimately triumph. And so it shall be 
that the heavenly Ught of our childhood's inno- 
cence, instead of waning shall grow into a brighter 
and loveUer radiance as, still with the hearts of 
children but with the growing powers of our 
heavenly manhood, we look up into the face of 
our Father God. 
The This shall be ours as we learn to know God 
MdSuni^ Christ, as that Day Star keeps rising in our 
hearts and we see it melting into the light that 
floods the whole earth with its radiance, the 
Ught of the Sim, that better Sim, the Sun of 
Righteousness, — the Ught of our dark hearts, 
the Ught of the whole world. 
The In the first gUmpse of the Garden that is given 
^"^ *" us in the Book of Beginnings we are shown a 
picture of the ideal home of innocence, of the 
soul of the untried child of humanity. But 
there faUs a shadow upon the picture as we note 
the entrance of sin, which results in the loss of 
innocence and the expulsion from the Garden 
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and the unsheathing of the flaming sword to 

guard the sacred Tree of Life. 

But there is given us another picture of the The 

Garden in that other Book of Beginnings, the again 

revelation that was given to John of the new 

heaven and the new earth. Beautiful is the 

Garden now as when it first sprang fresh from its 

Maker's hand. The gates are open to the four 

quarters of the wilderness. The flaming sword 

is in its sheath, and One like imto a Son of Man, 

clad in white robes and wearing a crown of 

victory, stands to welcome the returning exiles. 

As they come, they come by way of a Cross in 

the wilderness and along the banks of a glorious 

river, whose source they find to be in the Garden, 

where it waters the Tree of Life, of which they 

may now freely eat. 

These are the two pictures, the first and the Con- 
trasted 
last, the one of the Paradise of Eden and the pictures 

other of the Paradise of Heaven. In the one, 

man is the central figure ; in the other. One like 

unto a Son of Man. The one imfolds our origin 

with its mystery not only of life but of death 

and sin : the other reveals our destiny, in the 

triumph of life over death, of holiness over sin. 

From both we gather the meaning and purpose 

of the life that now is. 

The beautiful innocence of childhood, imtar- 
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nished because untried ; or the holiness of a 
perfected manhood, made strong through toil 
and suffering, made piure through victory over 
temptation, — which can offer us the better 
philosophy of Ufe ? The innocence of an Adam 
or the holiness of the Christ — ^which is the higher 
ideal ? 

The question answers itself. Our hope for 
the world is in Christ, the strong Son of God, 
made perfect as our Saviour through suffering ; 
and in those whose weakness is clothed in the 
strength with which He endues all those who 
follow Him in the way of His Passion. This 
way of the wilderness is long and hard ; but its 
compensations are sweet. One Garden is lost 
The to us — ^we may not go back to Eden. But there 
R^Sa is another Garden we may gain-it is ours to go 
forward ; and the way of the Cross will lead us 
to its gates. 



CHAPTER X 

THE DAY'S WORK 



» 



" What are we set on eartii for ? Say, to toSL : 
Nor to seek to leave tby tending of tiie vines 
For an the heat of the day, till it declines. 
And Death's mild curfew shall from work assofl. 

Mrs Browning. 

" Work in every hour, paid or unpaid ; see only that thoa 
work, and thoa canst not escape tbe reward : whether thy 
work be fine or coarse, planting com or writing epics, so 
only it be honest work, done to thine own approbation, it 
shall earn a reward to ttie senses as well as to the thought : 
no matter how often defeated, 3^0 are bom to victory. The 
reward of a thing well done is to have done it." 

Emerson. 

" It is only through labour and painful effort, by grim energy 
and resolute courage that we move on to better things." 

Thbodorr Roosevelt. 

" Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see. 
And what I do in anything 
To do it as for Thee." 

George Herbert. 

" And Gareth bow'd himself 
With all obedience to the King, and wrought 
AH kind of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest act in doing it" 

Tennyson. 



CHAPTER X 

THE day's work 

When our eyes open at the first to the vision of The 
the world into which we have come, the objects Dim 
we look upon are all a confused mass. And even ^**^ 
when we begin to take notice and can distinguish 
one object from another, we seem to see them lie 
as on the flat surface of a canvas. The moon 
is as near as the rose bush by the window, and 
something to be grasped at for a plaything. 
We do not know from intuition — ^we must learn 
to know — that the distant moimtain which seems 
to lie imder the eaves of the large white house 
in the near distance, is so lofty and so far away 
that, from its sunmiit the same conspicuous 
house will appear to be but a little spot of light 
in the valley. 

Even the trained vision of experience is far Growing: 
from being infallible. To the keenest naked 
eye, the earth is the biggest thing in space, and 
next to it is the sim. But when the telescope 
is brought to the aid of natural vision, the sim, 
moon and stars are seen to grow before one's 

148 
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eyes — not because the glass has magnified their 
actual bulk, but rather because it has brought 
the gazer nearer to them, nearer to seeing them 
as they reaUy are. And eventually the revela- 
tion is made that the earth is one of the very 
smallest bodies in space — smaller, far, than the 
sun ; and that many of the distant specks of 
light are giant sims that dwarf our own to the 
veriest pigmy by comparison of bulk. In other 
words, the training of our natural vision means 
The the developing of the sense of proportion that 

ofPro^we exercise when we bring the objects of that 

P*""**®" vision under review. 

" Seeing only what is near," a man is blind 
to the biggest things in the world of Nature. 
And this that is true of natural vision is true 
The also of the eyes of the soul whose vision has for 
th/scmlits object both the things of the natural world 
and those of the supernatural — the things of 
time and the things of eternity. 

The " things that are seen " loom large in our 
natural vision. The " things that are not seen " 
— the things of the supernatural world, the things 
that link us to eternity — are to our consciousness 
very much as the distant stars of the night. 
In thoughts from visions of the night when deep 
sleep falleth upon men, when the " things that 
are seen " are hidden and the " things that are 
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not seen " shine out of the darkness — when the 
day of gladness and prosperity is eclipsed by the 
night of sorrow and disappointment — then there 
will come to us glimpses of the distant shining 
worid beyond the stars. 

But too often the vision is fleeting. It passes 
with the rising of the sun, and all things wear once 
more the glamour of the worldly light. The 
things that are seen eclipse for us again the things 
that are not seen, and so, while the day lasts we 
will eat and drink and be merry ! 

But it is possible to bring near those distant 
stars, and to keep them near. It is possible toTTie 
bring near that far-distant world and to hold Eternity 
it in our hearts. When the soul's revealing glass 
is brought to bear upon it — when eternity swims 
Uke a new world into our ken — ^how differently 
does life look in the Ught of that revelation ! 
The light of eternity playing about the things 
of time, how it changes everything ! How 
differently now shall our life be led, once that 
vision has begim to be ours ! 

In this Ught we see our life and work at a new 
angle, and we change our minds as to the things 
that are big with importance and the things 
that are of little value. We see that things 
are large or small, not so much from the com- 
parison they make with one another, but accord- 
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ing as they have in them the elements of eternal 

The meaning and purpose. As to our life's work, 

^f^ it is not so much what we are doing or where 

^^*A ^^ ^^^ doing it, as it is how we are doing it and 

with what purpose in view. The case is well 

put by Prof. Dnunmond in his own clear-cut 

way. " An office is not a place for making 

money, it is a place for making character. A 

workshop is not a place for making machinery, 

it is a place for making men. ... A school of 

learning is not so much a place for making 

scholars, as a place for making souls. And he 

who would ripen and perfect the eternal element 

in his being will do this by attending to the 

religious uses of his daily task, recognising the 

imseen in the seen, and so turning three fourths 

of each day's Ufe into an ever-acting means of 

grace." 

The In his picturesque study of Lazarus brought 

S^ofback to earth a^ain from heaven. Browning 

^'***™® seeks to show the effect that the heavenly vision 

will have on a man who must still walk the 

earth. It will mean for him a reversal of the 

world's judgments as to the meaning of things 

and the proportion of values. And it will mean 

for those who watch him a feeling of his im- 

fitness for playing his part as a successful man 

of the world in the affairs of this Ufe. 



ti 
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The man is witless of the size, the sum. 
The value in proportion of all things. 
Or whether it be little or be much." 



Now, whatever criticism may be made of the 
details of the picture, this much is true, that the 
heavenly vision is bound to change one's attitude 
to life and to invert the proportions of value. 
And the world's explanation of one's variation 
from its standard is also true to the life. For 
that is the way of the world — to pronounce 
those mad whom it cannot understand. 

From the worldly point of view there is a The 
strain of madness in the minds that could dream pJ^Jto? 
the dreams of Dante, of Milton and of Bunyan. View 
To Festus, Paul was mad. In this way the 
Pharisees explained Jesus of Nazareth. And 
in the first century the followers of Christ seemed 
as strange and unreasonable to the children of 
this world as the fanatical Doukhobours in 
Western Canada do to the sober judgment of 
this twentieth century. 

And who could blame the world in its wisdom ? 
For what cold worldly logic could prove that the 
cross of Christ should become a mightier throne 
of influence than the seat of Herod ? What 
worldly wisdom could foresee that the little flock The 
of Christ would conquer the ravening wolves worldl/ 
of the Pharisees' pack ? Or understand that an ^^^ 
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apostle on his knees at the borders of a foreign 
country was destined to be a mightier conqueror 
than the powerful legions of imperial Rome ? 
But yet in that seeming madness there was 
The Way the wisdom of the Eternal. For those whom 
Eternal the world counted weaklings " endured as seeing 
Him Who is invisible " ; those whom the world 
counted fools suffered gladly the loss of all things, 
for they had respect unto the recompense of 
the heavenly reward. And to them was promised 
not only heaven but the earth as well, for the earth 
would be theirs who would know how to use it 
for God. From their vision of heaven they 
would understand the better what the earth 
ought to be ; from their sense of eternity they 
would appreciate better the opportunities of time. 
They had the wisdom to see that though the 
earthly hfe was short, it was nevertheless charged 
with the issues of eternity. From its very 
shortness it was the more momentous and im- 
portant in its eternal significance. 

" I asked the ancient venerable Dead, 
Sages who wrote and warriors who bled ; 
From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 
Time sowed the seed we reap in this abode I " 

The Life, therefore — as Carlyle has it — is the seed- 
^^■J^gtime of the soul. And seed-time means work- 
Soul time, jjjg seed-time is short — but the issues 
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of the sowing are as long as eternity. According 
to a Maori proverbial saying, there is no disgrace 
in working, but there is in idleness. In their 
own expressive phrasing, " Gentleman-gentlemsn 
thinks nothing that ought to be done at all too 
mean for him ; />ig-gentleman never works." 
Whether or not it was a tradition from Eden, 
it might well have been ; for before he fell, Adam 
was set to till the garden, and after his fall the 
groimd was cursed for his sake. He had to work 
all the harder, not for his punishment but for 
his salvation. The busier he would be the safer 
he would be. The " Six days shalt thou labour " 
is a part of the discipline of grace. Not only The 
is this precept for a preventive, but, positively ^§f 
it serves to preserve and develop the strength 
of body, mind and spirit that is called into 
exercise by our daily toil. And the need for 
this is as great for a nation as for a man : for 
with the increase of wealth, of luxury and of 
idleness there is ever an increase of danger that 
may burst one day in judgment. The strength 
of a nation is in its men. The strength of a man 
is in his character. And character is not a gift : 
it is a growth, it is an achievement, it is a victory 
in the face of great odds. 

But we have more than warning and precept The 
— we have a Divine Exemplar. When the Lord Exemplar 
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of Glory stooped to earth, He came not as a man 
clothed in fine raiment, dwelling in kings' houses, 
but it was in the rough garb of a toiler, dwelling 
in a humble home. Bom in a stable, cradled 
in a manger. His upbringing was almost equally 
humble. He was apprenticed to a carpenter of 
Nazareth, and for several years wrought at His 
trade. We are to think of God manifest in the 
flesh doing custom work for the rude villagers 
of Nazareth, — making doors and windows and 
tables for their houses, and rough ploughs and 
yokes for the work in the fields ! Thus for a time 
He wrought with human hands. 
Chriit'i And when He would select men to go into 
for Y6^ training that they might become ambassadors of 
Fellows Heaven, He did not search out the gaily dressed 
idlers of Jerusalem. He went to the seaside and 
called James and John from their nets ; and to the 
Receipt of Customs He went for Matthew. 

Though He called these away from their work 
to more important service, yet He recognised the 
relative importance of the work they had been 
doing. Their faithfulness in it had revealed their 
quahfications for His work. It was because James 
and John were successful fishermen that He was 
to set them to watch for men. It was because 
Matthew was an honest and diligent clerk that He 
was to appoint him over His Father's business. 
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Others, however, He sent back to the fishing- 
boat and the plough, to the office and the work- 
bench. Some were sent because they had not 
been faithful in their worldly calling. And others, 
because they had been faithful, that by their faith- 
fulness to their worldly duties, they might shine 
for their Master there. These went back in order The 
that they and we might learn that Christ may be p^eld of 
served in the world as well as in the Church. And Service 
this is true of every sphere of life in the world. 

" All service ranks the same with God : 
If now — as formerly He trod 
Paradise — ^His Presence fills 
Our earth, each only as God wills 
Can work : God's puppets, best and worst 
Are we : there is no last nor first." 

In the eyes of our great Exemplar how Uttle 
was the difference of rank between a Herod and a 
helot ; how little the difference in dignity between The 
the seamless coat and a royal robe of state ; how of ^^ 
little the difference in grandeur between the lordly Service 
palace and the humble cottage. Marcus Aurelius 
has shown us that even in a palace one may live 
the simple life of a humble-hearted man. Jesus 
of Nazareth revealed the equally significant truth 
that even in a cottage one may live the life of a 
king and of a God. 

" No matter what the object of a life. 
Small work or large, the making thrive a shop, 
Or seeing that an Empire take no harm/' 
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it is an honest purpose and therefore sacred, if it 
be faithfully cherished and diligently fulfilled, as 
ever in the eye of the great Taskmaster. 

How utterly contemptible it is that any man or 
woman or child should be despised because of the 
humbleness of the sphere in which the work of 
that one is being done ! There were those who 
looked down upon Martha Hilton, because she 
was only " A maid of all work whether coarse or 
fine " in the great house of Governor Wentworth. 
But she was faithful and cheerful in doing her 
every duty, however humble it might be, "A 
servant who made service seem divine." And she 
had her reward when she rode forth as the 
Governor's wife, the first lady in the town of 
Plymouth. 
The The reward in kind for faithful service is not 
fp, always as sure as Martha's, but there is a reward 
^J^l^ that never fails — " the reward of a thing well done 
is to have done it," writes Emerson. The Prince 
of Wales glories in his motto, " Ich dien," and well 
he may — it is an echo of Christ's own plan of life. 
What higher need we seek ? 

Whether, therefore, a man works with a hoe 
or a pen ; whether with tools at the anvil and 
bench, or without tools in the chamber of his 
brain : whether a woman works in her own 
home or in the home of another ; whether it be as 
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kitchen drudge or as mistress of the Queen's robes: 
whether one serves as subject of a monarch or as 
monarch of many subjects — let us ever dignify 
the labour of each with the high title of Service ! 

And let us never forget that the lowliest forms The 
of service have been dignified by Him Who called ©f aU ^ 
Himself not only the Servant of God, but the jj^^^ 
Servant of humanity. Let us never lose sight of 
the vision of Jesus toiling and sweating in the 
carpenter shop of Nazareth. Let us never forget 
that He took water and washed the feet of twelve 
sinful men, of whom Judas was one. 

If any one is to be despised because of the 
commonness of his duties, because of the humble- 
ness of his sphere, it is Jesus, Who made Himself 
the lowliest of all and the servant of all. But 
what He has cleansed, let us beware of calling 
" common." What He has dignified, let us be 
careful not to despise. 

If, then, we see God in all the life and work of 
the world, that vision will lend dignity and beauty 
to every one who is doing faithfully and well the 
work laid upon his hands by God Himself. And 
so the world of " things seen " shall take on a new 
beauty for us, and become an actual preparation 
for the world of " things unseen," which now we 
see through a glass darkly, but shall one day see 
face to face. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE END OF THE DAY 



" Be the day never so long 
It ringeth at last unto Even-song." 

Written in Qubbn Elizabeth's Book of Houres» 

** Speak, History I who are Life's Victors ? Unroll thy long 
annals and say — 
Are they those whom the world called the victors, who won 

the success of a Day ? 
The Martjrrs or Nero ? The Spartans who fell at Thermo- 
pylae's tryst. 
Or the Persians and Xerxes ? His Judges or Socrates ? 
PUate or Christ ? " 

W. W. Story. 

«' — Launcelot was the first in Tournament, 
But Arthur mightiest on the battlefield." 

Tennyson. 

" I ask primary evidence that you are a man, and refuse 
this appeal from the man to his actions." 

Emerson. 

"God will estimate 
Success one day ; and in the meantime — " 

Browning. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE END OF THE DAY 

* 

The subject of success in life is kaleidoscopic in 
the number and variety of the aspects it presents 
to the student of the social order. From Downing Worldly 
Street with its world-wide outlook, the standard of Success 
success has to do with empire-building and 
empire-ruling. From the Wall Street point of 
view, success is a matter of high finance, and here, 
too, it is measured on the scale of the Titans. 
From the dusty windows of the busy workshop a 
different prospect opens, as also from within the 
quiet shade of the academic groves. 

But as in a kaleidoscope, so here there is a 
central point where all these standards meet — 
they turn around the fundamental idea of doing. The 
For in their last analysis, the standards of the mental 
politician, of the financier, of the professional 
man, of the artisan, are all one : they are all con- 
cerned with the question of doing. Success in 
any calling or trade or profession is based on the 
capacity for doing with which a man happens to be 
endowed. The man can do things and does them 

16T 
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—directly, or indirectly, he is a producer of wealth. 
And so is the sheep and the ox and the horse ! 
Physical We pay so much for an ox and so much for a 
horse ; and we set a value on the service that can 
be rendered by the man who works for us, whether 
he works as our master or as our servant ; whether 
we pay the price in the way of wages or of taxes. 

The man who works may conunand a bigger 
price than the horse does ; he is not as strong in 
himself, but yet he can call into play forces that 
are not within the reach of the mere animal 
worker. 

And on the same principle one man can com- 
mand a bigger price than another, even though in 
himself physically weaker, simply because he can 
call into play a greater number and variety of 
forces than the other man. Of the two men who 
drive the locomotive, the one whose hand is on the 
throttle will command a bigger wage than the one 
who wields the coal shovel. But in the case of 
both there is the one principle involved : the man's 
value as a physical worker depends on the physical 
force he is able to put into his work, whether that 
force be in himself or merely under his control. 

And what is true of the physical activity is true 

also of that power which raises a man above the 

Intel- level of the exponents of merely physical force. 

Activity It is true of the intellectual activity in every stage. 
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from the running of a little shop to the ruling of a 
mighty empire ; from the initiating of a child into 
the mysteries of the alphabet to the conducting of 
a group of disciples into the very heart of know- 
ledge and of wisdom. 

But success is to be measured only partly by 
the energy, physical or mental, of which a man is 
possessed. There must be taken into account 
also, his skill in adapting it to the uses required. 
A " sleight of work " is as necessary as strength. 
Relevancy is as much a requisite as truth. 

But there is something further that needs to be The 
said, and that is, that the man himself is of greater char- 
importance than the work he does or the truth he **^*^ 
utters. " It is an overdone and short-sighted and 
self-defeating Socialism which values the individual 
only for what he does for the community, and 
leaves no room for the enrichment of his own 
character." In these words of a deeply skilled 
interpreter of life spoken with especial reference 
to education, we have suggested the true standard 
of value by which to estimate success. It is 
found to consist not so much in what a man 
can do Bs in what he is. " A great statesman 
like Mr Gladstone," in the view of a well-known 
American critic, " renders service to his nation and 
to civilisation of quite incalculable value : but to 
Mr Gladstone himself," this critic declares, " the 
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greatest success he attains lies in the achievement 
of his character." 

Surely we can go further and say that, after all, 
for the world at large the greatest contribution a 
man like Mr Gladstone makes to his day and 
generation is just the very exhibition he gives, and 
the very example he offers of " how great a thing 
The the Ufe of a man may be made." It is this, at 

Filial 

Standard ^^Y ^^^^» ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ measure of success at the 
end of the day's work, when all other standards of 
success will sink into insignificance, and the appeal 
is refused from the man to his actions — when the 
man himself must stand forth to be weighed and 
measured. 

It is that final standard we should ever seek to 
use. But it will play strange tricks with our 
former judgments : in many cases it will mean 
their complete reversal. For since it is character 
that counts, the greatest success has often been 
achieved by those who, according to other 
standards, have miserably failed. It is a far cry 

Harper's from Thermopylae to Harper's Ferry. The heroes 
and tSS ^^ Thermopylae were fanatics in the eyes of the 

mopylae Persian host, no doubt ; and the traitor, Ossa- 
watomie Brown, whom his own generation 
hanged to a tree, has been crowned by a later 
generation with the laurel bays, and adjudged to 
have been, not a fanatic, but an enthusiast : not 
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a rebel, but a patriot : not a victim of hatred only, 
but a martyr to the cause of liberty. 

The devoted monk, Telemachus, did a seem- 
ingly absurd thing when in the presence of 
50,000 blood-thirsty spectators, he leaped into the 
arena of the Roman Coliseum and rushed between 
the combatants, crying, " Ye shall do no murder !" 
But in his death he conquered the multitude — The 
they left the Coliseum in their shame ; and he of^^- 
conquered that cruel sport to which the people"*^"* 
were so madly attached — this fight that he stopped 
was the last the Coliseum ever saw. But, greatest 
victory of all, he conquered himself ! for he 
realised that he was plunging into the jaws of 
death ; but in the name of Christ he made the 
plunge. The victim was victor : and in the 
sacred temple of the church universal he has been 
enshrined as one of her greatest warrior-saints, 
whose example is an inspiration to all, who would 
follow Christ in the way of the Cross. For the 
Man of Galilee was written down too, by His own 
generation, as among them that had failed. In 
His life He accomplished little and his death came 
in dishonour and defeat. But what world-con- The 
queror ever succeeded as He has succeeded ! ©f Chn^ 
What trained and disciplined body-guard ever 
served as the nucleus of such an army as has 
grown up around that little band of disciples ! 

L 
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The secret of His success was this — He was all 
that a man and a general and a king ought to be. 
And under the influence of His teaching and 
example and power, His disciples came to be like 
Him. " I, if I be Ufted up from the earth, will 
The draw all men unto Me." He drew the disciples, 

Inspira- 
tion of not only to seek heaven and a place on the throne, 

Exil^le but also to endure the cross and despise the shame, 
that lay between them and their apotheosis. 
This is one of the noblest achievements of char- 
acter, — this willingness to suffer present ill, and 
put off the reward until to-morrow, this cheerful- 
ness in waiting that hope inspires when the days 
are dark, because of its vision of the ultimate 
triiunph of truth and righteousness. 

In Prince Hohenstid-Schwangau Browning gives 

The In- a striking picture of the inadequacy of the 
*oftS judgments that are passed from an imperfect 

^Jute* ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^' ^^ ^'^ serve to 
»«t8 illustrate the inadequacy of the world's judgments 

of things that are outside of its province. 

An artist in Rome covered all the accessories in 

the Laocoon group, leaving exposed only the 

central figure of the father, " with neither sons 

nor serpents to denote the purpose of his gesture." 

Then he stood by to hear the people's comments : 

what would they make of the tremendous energy 

of those legs and arms, and of the eye-balls start- 
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ing from their sockets ? With one exception the 
uninitiated multitude decided that it was " a 
yawn of sheer fatigue subsiding to repose," and 
the subject of the statue must surely be " Som- 
nolency " ! Only one spectator seized upon the 
truth : — 

" I think the gesture strives 
Against some obstacle we cannot see ! " 

When Moses gave up his bright prospects at the Sight 
Egyptian court and set out for the wilderness, there yi^oa 
were many that thought him mad. But they did 
not see all the elements of the group ; they did not 
see what Moses saw. They failed to take into ac- 
coimt his devotion to his God and to his people, and 
his groimds for faith in the promises that were his 
people's heritage. And did he not choose wisely ? 
As one of a line of Pharaohs he could not have 
failed of having his name and his fame written 
down on some of the clay tablets of his period, and 
we might have been digging them up to-day. But 
as the Leader of Israel and as the Schoolmaster of 
Christendom, his name and his fame are written 
in golden letters in the language of almost every 
people and nation and tribe xmder heaven. 

It is this vision of the things not seen by the 
world that we need in order to pronounce adequate 
judgment as to the success or failure of any life 
under review. For — 
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" Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade." 

The works of Ozymandias, king of kings, have 
perished, and the dust of the cruel despot now 

The mingles with that of the slaves he despised. There, 
Leveller too, the millionaire and the proletariat, the sage 
and the innocent meet together ; and the record 
of each is in the Book of Life. And out of that 
book shall judgment proceed as to failure or 
success. 
The Two In Tennyson's picture of the two men, one high 
Fnends ^ ^^ service of the state, the other earning by 
hard toil his daily bread, who had begun life 
together and played together as children imtil 
their wa}^ divided, each thinks yearningly of the 
other, the one longing, perhaps, for the place and 
position attained by the other, and the other 
hungering, doubtless, for the quiet and peace of the 
old simple life. Each has tasted somewhat of 
failure and somewhat of success. But which has 
won the greater success ? 

The The answer is not necessarily ready made. The 

' ^^Se Wg^"S6^^™S ^^^ ^'^y ^^^^ ^^S^^^^^ **^^^/- The 
^^ other may have kept his soul unspotted from the 

world. It is this unworldliness, whichever had it, 

that wiU count at the end of the day and put the 

seal upon success. It is the lack of this that will 
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stamp even the life of a king or of a president, of a 
general or of a financier, of a scholar or of an 
expert mechanic, as failure. 

A man who has accumulated great wealth in 
business has been successful only if he has won his 
wealth by honest means. Some of the great 
fortunes of the world are monuments of industry, 
pluck and perseverance. But others are more 
suggestive of the dead men's bones that a monu- 
ment covers ; for sometimes the many are 
sacrificed in order that the few may have a triumph. 

And so it is with the world's warriors. There 
are defeats that have been sustained with honour, 
and there are victories that have clothed the 
victors with everlasting shame. 

" The garlands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds : 

Your head must come 

To the pale tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust." 

The same test holds in political life. An The 
Idealist in that sphere is bound to know the shame and h 
and bitterness of defeat. Every great political ^®"^ 
and moral reform must be laughed at as an 
absurdity and its advocates jeered at as visionaries 
or persecuted as incendiaries, until the time, the 
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set time, comes, when its adoption becomes in- 
evitable. And the reformer must be willing to 
have it so. For that is one of the penalties of the 
prophetic vision that belongs to true greatness. 

The late A. T. Stewart, of New York, the father 
of the great American line of merchant princes, 
was severely criticised by his contemporaries 
because of the wild ideas he was seized with — 
ideas as to business that to-day are the common 
property of a generation that recognises him to 
have been fifty years ahead of his time. 

But it is in the sphere of religion that the man 
of vision has suffered most. And it is not always 
from the mob that the persecution comes. Ignor- 
ance is a great snare, but pride is a greater. The 
one hid Christ from the masses ; the other, from 
the chief priests and the scribes. For these 
ecclesiastical leaders had been touched with the 
worldly ideal of success. And they could not 
appreciate the other-worldiness of that pure 
spirit — the appeal He made to unselfishness 
seemed to them as madness. 
The Price But the prophet must be willing to be mis- 
Truth understood, and to suffer as martyr for the truth 
he declares. " Pythagoras was misunderstood, 
and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Coper- 
nicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and every pure 
and wise spirit that ever took flesh." 
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The true prophet must be willing even to lose 
his cause for the time being, since he knows that 
ultimately it will triumph, since right is might. 
And he can afford to wait. " If this sentence in 
my message is true," said Abraham Lincoln, " I 
would rather fail with it than succeed by sup- 
pression of it." He was willing to leave the issue 
to the future. He was willing to fail, since he 
knew that ultimately his message would be heard. 
And that would be truly to succeed. 

For success, on the higher view, does not The 
necessarily mean the fulfilling here and now of the sufc^ 
purpose we have in life. Indeed the very opposite 
is almost boimd to be the case. For our ideal 
must be as high as heaven itself. And we must, 
of necessity, come short of its attainment. Brown- 
ing's Andrea del Sarto is a pathetic study of the 
apparent success but real failure of life, involved 
in this power to accomplish perfectly our aims, 
and to fulfil absolutely our plans. Since there is 
no ambition to spur us on to greater endeavour, 
no higher ideal still to aim at, it means just this, 
that earth is our only heaven ; that we have no 
future but only the present. 

** A man's reach should exceed his grasp. 
Or what's a Heaven f or ? " 

In the Grammarian's Funeral we have the wider 
outlook — 
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" Leave Now for dogs and apes, 
Man has Forever." 

This is one of the characteristic notes in the 
teaching of that clear-eyed poet-prophet. A 
man's life as revealed in his works consists not so 
much in his power to do things as in his power to 
cherish ideals of still greater attainment, which he 
The must ever seek to realise. This divine imrest of 
uJJ^soul of St Augustine, Emerson, in a striking 
figure, has called by the name of fiend : — 

" The Fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best." 

To Browning this sense of incompleteness, of 
imperfection, must act as a spur to ever nobler 
endeavour, just so long as there is an ideal of 
something still higher to be sought. In conunon 
with others of the great poets and prophets, this 
sense of incompleteness is to him the assurance of 
another world and another life, where the great 
work to be done will have time to be done in, and 
the worker strength and knowledge for the doing 
of it. And so to him this life is " Probation, and 
the earth no goal, but starting-point of man." 
Thus it may be that " earth's failure " will prove 
to be " Heaven's success." 

" That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it : 

This high man with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it." 

Was this man's life a failure then, and that man's 
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a success ? From the lower point of view the The 
low-flying man was the successful man. He did judg- 
just what he had set out to do. But from the ™^* 
higher point of view, the high-flying man accom- 
plished more. Life wakened in him the higher 
ambition. He set himself to the accompUshment 
of work that was too big for earth and time to 
see finished. Dying, he had something to look 
forward to. The other man had no outlook on the 
future. So the true point of comparison lies in 
the ambition or ideal and purpose of the two. It 
is in the realm of their moral natures that the 
plmnmet is to sound. "To be great implies the 
doing of great things, but no man becomes great 
by an activity outside of himself ; he is, first of all, 
great in himself, and his activity is simply a 
revelation of his greatness. . . . The real 
measure of greatness is always an inward and 
spiritual measure." 

Matthew Arnold has done well to insist that the The True 
true conception of Immortality is anything but a tion^ 
sulky dream of compensation ; that it is not a J|^"^' 
mere turning of the tables for those who enjoy 
their " good things " and those who suffer their 
" evil things " in this life. It does not mean that 
simply because we have failed in any sense here, 
we must for that very reason succeed in a corres- 
ponding sense yonder. The elements of real 
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success must be in the character. It is only those 
who succeed in the achievement of moral victory, 
amongst the untoward conditions of life in this 
world, that can hope to climb still higher in the 
life that follows after this. 

" The energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun ; 
And he who flagged not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing, — only he 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won. 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life." 

TheNe- The man who would succeed must know the 
SacMce nieaning of sacrifice — what it is to crucify the 
flesh — and what it is to hold himself free ever to 
seek the highest. He must, in his moral exercis- 
ing, emulate the stem and persistent discipUne of 
the athlete, the rigid self-denial of the student. 
To bring out the angel that Ues concealed within 
his gross substance he " must scorn deUghts and 
live laborious days." He must know what it is to 
have a single eye and a single aim : the vision 
of the highest, and the purpose of its expression in 
his life. He must aim at nothing lower, he must 
be satisfied with nothing less. And even though 
his life may close without the ideal being realised, 
it will be his to lie down to the pleasant dream of 
another life and another world where he shall find 
the vision a reality, and the highest no longer so 
high but that he can grasp it and make it fully his 
own. 



CHAPTER XII 

APOTHEOSIS 



"Men . . . with low-thoughted care 
Confin'd and pester'd in this pinfold here. 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being. 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives. 
After this mortal change, to her true servants 
Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of Eternity." 

Milton (Attendant spirit in Comus), 

" Surely it seems a very strange-looking thing, this paganism ; 
almost inconceivable to us in these days . . . That men 
should have worshipped their poor fellow-man as god . . . 
all this looks like an incredible fable. Nevertheless it is a clear 
fact that they did it. Such things were and are in men ; 
in all men ; in us too. ... 

" No nobler feeling than this of admiration for one higher 
than himself dwells in the breast of man. It is to this hour, 
and at all hours, the vivifying influence in man's life. Reli- 
gion, I find, stands upon it. . . . Hero-worship, heartfelt pro- 
strate admiration, submission, burning, boundless, for a 
noblest godlike form of man — ^is not that the germ of 

Christianity itself ? " 

Carlyle. 

" And what a sceptre waits us I What a throne I 
Her own inmiense appointments to compute. 
Or comprehend her high prerogatives. 
In this her dark minority, how toils. 
How vainly pants, the human soul divine I 
Too great the bounty seems for earthly joy ; 
What heart but trembles at so strange a bliss ? " 

Young. 
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APOTHEOSIS 

In the da}^ of the Antonines, the remarkable 
custom was established, by formal decree of the 
Senate, that on the death of an Emperor, he should The 
be raised to the rank of a god ; and the ceremonies Apo- 
of his apotheosis were blended with those of his *^«<^®"* 
funeral. To the Romans of the palmy days of 
the Empire the words God and Olympus meant 
Uttle more than Ruler and Rome " writ large " ; 
and the ascent from an earthly throne to a 
heavenly, would be easy enough for one who had 
proved himself to be a man of surpassing virtue — 
such was their high conception of the dignity of 
man, and such was their low estimate of the 
attributes of Deity. Indeed, as far as moral char- 
acter was concerned, it was a compliment, almost, 
to the gods, for in the words of Gibbon, " we 
should disgrace the virtues of the Antonines by 
comparing them with the vices of Hercules and 
Jupiter." 

But the preparation for this formal custom had 
been long xmder way. In the Ufe of Rome the 

178 
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TThe heroic rulers and leaders were ever held to be 
^^ godlike in their quality. The governors of 
"**®" provinces for long had been having altars built 
to them and temples consecrated in their name, 
and even Julius Caesar could allow himself to be 
worshipped as a tutelary deity. From a very 
early period in their history the people had not 
only cherished the memory of Romulus but 
worshipped him as a god upon Olympus. 
The This idea, however, is older than Rome. It was 
tionofthe common possession of many — perhaps all — 
jj^^ of the ancient pagan faiths. It is one of the fimda- 
mentals of the Odin-worship of the old Scandi- 
navians, if Carlyle is to be believed. Convincing 
appeal has been made, by this seer of our own 
times, to the poetic imagination of the historian in 
support of the idea that Odin was once a man 
living his life on earth, but his " date, adventures, 
whole terrestrial history, figure, and environment, 
are sunk from us forever into imknown thousands 
of years." He was simply a man, a very heroic 
and masterful man, whose story with increasing 
years became more and more marvellous until 
eventually the man was lost in the deity. 

We find the same tendency of the pagan heart 
of pride to deify poor human nature in the king- 
worship of ancient Egypt ; in the ancestor-worship 
of China and Japan ; and in the deification of 
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their highest caste by the Indian people. " Surely 
it seems a very strange-looking thing, this pagan- 
ism ; almost inconceivable to us in these days. 
. . . That men should have worshipped their 
poor fellow-man as god ... all this looks like an 
incredible fable. Nevertheless it is a clear fact, 
that they did it." 

To the worshipper of Odin " the one thing 
needful for a man was to be brave," and for the 
brave alone there was a place appointed among 
the gods in the " Hall of Odin." This " con- The 
secration of valour " was in its spirit akin to the tionof 
Roman deification of power. For the Roman ^^^^ 
emperor was the incarnation of power, and it was 
felt that even death could not rob him of his staff 
of oJB&ce — it would only advance him to a higher 
seat of rule. But as there was a moral element in 
the Scandinavian consecration of valour, so was 
there in this Roman apotheosis of the ruler — the 
reservation was made that the emperor must have 
neither Uved nor died Uke a tyrant. 

In the thought of some of the purer spirits of 
Greece it was wisdom that qualified for the The 
Heavenly ascent. In the fifth book of theof^"^^ 
Republic Socrates is reported as declaring that^"^^"° 
there is no salvation for cities or for the hiunan 
race unless kings and potentates are at the same 
time philosophers — either the rulers must become 
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philosophers or the philosophers must be made 
rulers. Thus only can the ideal state be realized. 
And in the Phaedo his biographer makes him 
carry this idea into the other Uf e where he is heard 
declaring that " none but the philosopher or the 
lover of knowledge who is wholly pure when he 
goes hence, is permitted to go to the race of the 
gods." 

This purifying is a purifying from error. God 
is absolute truth : and those who apprehend the 
truth will in their degree approach the presence 
and assimie the likeness, of the Deity of this 
ancient Greek. 

The Dis- But in the thought of the Hebrfew people we 
*%2 see the working of an utterly different spirit. The 

Hebrew pagan apotheosis was made easy, comparatively, 
for the select few, the rulers or the philosophers : 
by reason of their power or their wisdom they 
might achieve a seat among the gods. By some 
few the gulf might be crossed. 

But for the Hebrew the gulf and the bridging of 
it were very different, and this because of the 
difference in the conception of Deity. The 
Hebrew felt equally with the Roman and the 
Greek the greatness of man ; but he realised as 
The they did not the holiness of the Divine Natture. 
of God The pagans fashioned their gods after the pattern 
of themselves, mixing up the good and the evil 
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together. But while this was to a certain extent 
necessarily true of the Hebrew also, yet to him 
God was the first term and man was the second 
From the axiom of a holy God he tried to explain 
himself — for only that was god-Uke in man which 
was good. How was the evil to be accoimted for ? 
And in view of the evil how was it possible for 
man to make approach to God ? 

In the Hebrew conception of their own relation- 
ship to God there were two elements that ran 
through their thought, and, as one or the other 
would predominate, tended to produce either the 
spiritual pride of the zealous but near-sighted 
patriot, or the self-abasing confession of the clear- 
eyed prophet conscious of his own and his people's 
sinfulness. The tendency of the one was to exalt 
man, and of the other to exalt God. The one was 
concerned with the natural relationship of Israel Man's 
to God — ^in their origin they were " children of the ghip to " 
Most High " ; by nature they were " gods." j§^^ 
Moses stood in the place of God to Aaron ; the and 
judges were as gods to Israel ; and Israel was a 
holy nation among the nations of the earth — they 
were God's pecuUar people. But yet this very 
relationship suggested the other, though it was 
so often overlooked. The duty of a judge is to 
dispense justice — it is the nature of a god to be 
godlike — the relationship of Israel to God was not 

M 
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only natural but also moral. To the purer spirits 
of the race the marks of the true Israel were not 
natural but moral : it was not so much descent 
from Abraham that should make their destiny to 
be repose in Abraham's bosom, but likeness to 
Abraham in the faith that he had in God as a 
holy God whom holiness alone could please. 

In the Book of Beginnings where we have the 
idyll of the origin of man, we have side by side 
The with that the idyll of the origin of sin. Not only 
iSsinwas man created by God, but their relationship 
was a moral relationship ; when this was broken, 
the natural relationship could not save man from 
God's righteous pimishment. God's will was 
holy ; and man's holiness consisted in perfect 
obedience to that will. He retained the image of 
God while he continued in the way of obedience : 
he lost it when he disobeyed God. By perfect 
obedience he might win it back — the way to God, 
the way to Heaven, was a way of holiness. 

The Roman exaltation of power and the 
Greek exaltation of wisdom are not unique. 
These tendencies of the human spirit appear 
in representative pictures in the early records 
of the Hebrew people. The pride of power 
that would lay hold upon the very throne of 
God, after the manner of the mighty builders 
that the Hebrews had slaved for in Egypt, is 
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set forth in the idyll of the Tower of Babel. 
The ambition of worldly wisdom that would 
dispute with God the ruling of the world is set 
forth in the Hebrew idyll of the Temptation and 
the Fall, which equally bears the marks of the 
influence of Egypt in determining the imagery of The 
the story. For in Egypt various animals were ifS 
held to be sacred, as incarnations of deities ; and 
among others the serpent was especially honoured 
as the incarnation of wisdom. But it was the 
wisdom of the world. For as the beasts of the 
field represented the evil passions of man's nature, 
the serpent represented his pride and ambition ; 
and so it is that the Temptation came to man as it 
were by a serpent : — 

" Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden ? . . . 

"Ye shall not surely die : for God doth know that in the day 
ye eat thereof your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil" 

Here we have the prophecy of the whole long The 
struggle in the moral Ufe of ancient Israel — the lj^ of 
revolt of the world-spirit from the spirit of holiness ^®*^^ 
and obedience. 

But for all their straying after idols of the home, 
the market-place and the temple, yet in the The Old 
national consciousness of Israel, the old ideals c^n- 
were conserved. It was not sheer power, it was served 
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not mere knowledge, so much as it was holiness, 
that counted with the Hebrew in his conception 
of God and of the ideal for man. Even the 
Father of the Faithful must be reproved for his 
lapse from faith ; and the Leader of Israel for 
forgetting that it was God's hand that was 
shepherding His people. Saul, in spite of his 
kingly qualities and his martial success, was 
written down a failure. And even the brave and 
tender son of Jesse narrowly escaped the same 
fate. The highly gifted Solomon, although he 
was a son of David and himself a foimtain of 
wisdom, has been held up to our reprobation by 
the stem morality of the sacred writers. 
The And why was this ? It was because that in 

Heart 

of the the consciousness of the Hebrew there was some- 
FaiS ^^S inore important than power and knowledge. 
We see in their history the Ufe and death conflict 
between the spirit of paganism and another spirit 
that is not of this world ; and we see how no 
worldly glories can blind the sacred annalists to 
the superior beauties of holiness. The ideal 
king, the true son of David, must not only add 
to his virtue, knowledge, but also add to his know- 
ledge, godliness. The ideal king must be a man 
Pfepara. of holiness — as the King of Saints, He must be the 
Chriit pattern as well as leader of a holy people. And 
so it was that even a Solomon could not be held 
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to fulfil the conditions prescribed for a Messianic 
king. 

Not Solomon but Jesus Christ is the trae Son of 
David. He it is that fulfils the promises made to 
His father David. He came as a Hebrew to His 
own people — He spoke as a Hebrew prophet of the The Last 
regular succession. He pointed His people to Hebrew 
the old paths that led to God. He uncovered the ^^P^^ 
way of holiness that the traditions of men had 
obscured. But He did it with so unerring a finger 
and so sure a voice that it seemed to men as a 
revelation altogether new, an obscuration of the 
old instead of a bringing of the hidden things to 
light. And yet there was something new in the 
message that He brought. The way to God that 
He pointed out was the old way, the way of 
holiness ; but He gave men a new motive for 
walking in that way, the motive of Love. In 
His life of perfect obedience He acknowledged the 
sanction of the law, and in His death He paid its 
penalty. But in the whole spirit of His life and 
death, He showed that the true motive power of 
obedience is Love. In Jesus Christ God has 
been humanised ; and yet the Old Testament 
carried the suggestion of that. In Hosea, in 
Isaiah, in the Psalmists, the human qualities of Theln- 
God were declared; but in Jesus Christ theySf^Ji 
were manifested. It was no longer a matter ^®''** 
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of vision but of sight — the Word was made 
flesh. 

The child's ideal of God is modelled on the lines 
of the child's father. The man's ideal is largely a 
development of that — and the highest that man 
can attain to in his conception of Deity is just the 
sum of all the quahties of greatness and goodness 
that he knows done into a living personality. 
These manifest in Christ constitute for him the 
mystery of godliness — God manifest in the flesh. 
This was the demand of his nature, and the answer 
the Eternal made to it was Jesus Christ. For 
God had " furnished the world," in the words of 
Henry Drunmiond, " with a temporal thing for 
every eternal thing save one. Every eternal 
truth had its material image in the world, every 
eternal law had its working model among the laws 
of Nature. But there was one thing wanting. 
There was no temporal for the Eternal God 
The Himself. And man missed it. He wished to see 
^J^^ even this unseen in something seen. In the sea 
Nations ^g g^w eternity ; in space, infinity ; in the hills, 
sublimity ; in the family, love ; in the state, law. 
But there was no image of God. . . . God gave 
it ! ... an express Image of His person. He 
laid aside His invisibility. He clothed Himself 
with the temporal. He took flesh and dwelt 
among us. The Incarnation was the Eternal, 
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become Temporal for a little time, that we might 
look at it." 

And in Jesus Christ He gave us, too, the 
revelation of what we may be — and of what 
we shall be! 

The way to God is still the way of holiness. But The Way 
it is no longer an austere presence that compels 
our reverence. The chasteness of His beauty is 
revealed as full of warmth : we are drawn to seek 
Him by the moral constraint of Love. 

In their misunderstanding of Christ the Phari- 
sees showed that they missed the meaning of the 
holiness of God. To them God was holiness but 
He was not love. To Christ the position of the 
Pharisees was self-contradictory. And he pointed 
out to them that their heresy was due to the 
darkening of their moral vision. The holiness 
they claimed was only an outward show ; it was 
not organic. " All beauty " says Emerson, " must 
be organic. . . It is the soundness of the bones 
that ultimates itself in a peach-bloom complexion : 
health of constitution that makes the sparkle and 
the power of the eye. 'Tis the adjustment of the 
size and of the joining of the sockets of the 
skeleton that gives grace of outline and the finer 
grace of movement." 

It is so with the beauty of holiness — it must be Organic 
organic ; it is a matter of structure and spirit, as ^ *** 
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well as of outward appearance. The saints are 
not only clothed in white, but are pure in their 
hearts. The holiness of the Pharisees was the 
whitewash of a sepulchre : it covered hearts full 
of hatred. But the holiness of Christ was organic 
and the outward appearance was only the mani- 
festation of an inward glory. 
The The way of holiness, for us, begins at the Cross 
and the of Christ, where we lay our burdens down and take 
^^^* up His ; and if we follow in the way it will lead 
us to the very throne of God. It is from that 
throne Christ is ruling the world to-day. Power, 
wisdom and love, are the principles of His 
government. The true princes of the earth are 
the men of faith. There is nothing that wins 
ultimate victory for men but the spirit of Christ 
in their hearts. Every character or kingdom 
that is founded on cruelty, oppression, injustice, 
must perish. But the soul or the kingdom 
that has unselfish love as its basal principle 
shaU endure for ever, conquering time and 
eternity too. 
rhe New For the Christian believer, ever5d:hing points 
the Nw onward to the new earth and upward to the new 
Heaven Heaven. The realisation of his vision shall be 
seen when Christ appears again. " Now are we 
the children of God " — we are called by His name ; 
we are beginning to understand His will and in a 
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measure to be obedient — " but when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him," the full grown 
Son ; the measure of the stature of His fullness 
shall be ours — " for we shall see Him as He is." 
Now we see through a glass darkly, because of sin 
that hinders our vision, and our imperfect vision 
gives us an imperfect view of Him. And our 
character suffers from this defect of vision. But 
we shall see Him face to face, and with the perfect 
vision there shall be the perfect likeness. And so 
by the light of the perfect vision we shall be trans- 
formed into the image of that perfect Image of 
God. 

The apotheosis of Christ, Who walked this way The Apo- 
before us, is the inspiration of the disciple who^^Q^Jj^^ 
follows Him in the way. He endured the Cross, 
despising the shame, and is now set down at the 
right hand of God. " Whosoever, therefore, will 
come after Me," He says, " let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross and follow Me. . . . 
And to him that overcometh will I grant to 
sit with Me in My throne, even as I also over- 
came, and am set down with My Father in His 
throne." 

This apotheosis is not for emperors only, as was The Apo- 
that of ancient Rome ; nor for philosophers only, ^^le" 
as in the dream of that wise Greek ; nor is it only Christiaii 
for the Judges of Israel — ^but it is for all who follow 
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Christ in the way of holiness. Into this way the 
child may come, and the man of simple mind : the 
sinners of the street and of the market-place, 
these, too, may be made ready for the Heavenly 
Excursion. 

The enthusiastic Paracelsus, starting out on his 
ambitious quest, is sure of attainment, the arrival 
at ultimate knowledge : — 

" I shall arrive I What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not : but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive I " 

The It is such a hope that makes our quest, despite 
Stoi^^ its length, and all its defeats by the way, to be 
^®P*more than a mocking of elusive shadows. Our 
hope is based on His promise Who cannot lie, and 
we know that we shall arrive. It is likeness to 
Christ that we seek ; and we shall be like Him 
when we see Him as He is. And the dynamic of our 
hope is this, that Jesus Christ is not only our far- 
away Ideal, our divine Exemplar, but also an 
influence in our lives that will mould our char- 
acters more and more into the likeness of His own. 
The ancient words of the Tempter are true enough 
— " Ye shall be as gods " — but our apotheosis 
must come by the way of obedience, not of dis- 
obedience ; by the way of holiness, not of guilty 
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knowledge. The Divine Ideal of Holiness is no Through 
longer our despair — ^it has been realised by t© God 
Christ ! The goal He reached is the goal of our 
endeavour : and one day we shall reach the goal ; 
in Christ we shall rise to God. 



The End 
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